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Concerning Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy 


By Liry B. CAMPBELL 


I 1948 there was published a new edition of Professor A. C. Brad- 
ley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1904. During those forty-four years it remained probably the 
most influential book of Shakespearean criticism. As I wrote in an 
earlier article,’ “It was a mighty book, taking Shakespearean criti- 
cism again into the realm of the universal and the significant.” But as 
I pointed out then, the enthusiasm of many critics for Bradley has 
made them demand that every new interpretation of Shakespeare be 
oriented to his Shakespearean Tragedy. To me it seems that the de- 
velopment of critical thought is no more possible than the develop- 
ment of scientific thought if there are certain a priori assumptions 
that are never to be challenged. Bradley confessed that he “wor- 
shiped” Shakespeare, and the intensity of his feeling inspired his 
readers, sometimes to worship not only Shakespeare but also Bradley. 
Yet I am convinced that Bradley set up certain stumbling blocks to a 
progressive knowledge of the subject of his adoration, and that it is 
desirable to see just what they are. 

Professor H. B. Charlton in his recent book Shakespearian Trag- 
edy, proclaiming himself “a devout Bradleyite,” considers modern 
trends in Shakespearean criticism: 


1Studies in Philology, XLIV (1947), 174-94. 
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In the field of interpretation, the most striking trend of the last genera- 
tion has been the assault on Andrew Bradley. On the one hand, we are 
told, he is too little of a historian and too much of a philosopher; he lifts 
Shakespeare out of his Tudor theatre, making no allowance for Eliza- 
bethan stage conventions, and assuming in his innocence that words and 
scenes mean what they seem to mean. On the other hand, he is assailed be- 
cause he takes Shakespeare’s dramas as plays and not as poems; he accepts 
the persons of them at their face value as semblable men and women, and 
not as plastic symbols of esoteric imagery, nor as rhythmic ripples in a 
chromatic ritual. The position of these neo-Shakespearians disturbs me 
because I cannot understand it.? 

Professor Charlton has as well as anyone summarized the claims of 
Bradley to the devotion of his followers. (1) He was a philosopher, 
and as Professor Charlton says later, “a psychological naturalist” or 
a “natural psychologist.” (2) He read Shakespeare “assuming in his 
innocence that words and scenes mean what they seem to mean.” 
(3) He read Shakespeare’s plays as dramas and accepted the persons 
of the plays as real men and women. 

It is in the last of these claims that I think we find the first stum- 
bling block to understanding Shakespeare’s plays when we follow 
Bradley, for he failed to distinguish between a dramatic character 
and a person in real life of whom one may have had occasional re- 
vealing glimpses. Though he does occasionally remind us that Shake- 
speare’s characters are dramatic creations, he in fact treats them not 
as artistic creations but as real people, following Coleridge’s dictum 
that “the characters of the dramatis personae, like those in real life, 
are to be inferred by the reader;—they are not told to him.”* Now in 
my opinion this is a fundamental critical fallacy. A dramatist may 
fashion a character as he will. He may outline a figure in the manner 
of a cartoon, or he may etch in every detail with infinite care. But 
the artistic representation stops just where the author chooses. The 
spectator may imagine that he can actually see the colors and the 
rounded forms of such figures as appear in a Rembrandt etching; but 
the minute he takes his little brush in hand and paints them in, he has 
destroyed the integrity of the etching as a work of art. Bradley is 
forever busy with his paint brush, filling in what is not there in 
Shakespeare’s portraits, and worse, altering what is there. 


*H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Tragedy (Cambridge, 1948), p. 1. 
8D. Nichol Smith, Shakespearean Criticism (The World’s Classics), p. 270. 
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For Bradley does not, I think, in his innocence assume that words 
and scenes mean what them seem to mean, as Professor Charlton 
would have it. Shakespeare’s characters are presented to us by their 
words and actions and by the interrelated words and actions of other 
characters. We have to accept what he offers us. When he does not 
want the audience to believe what a character says, he makes that 
fact absolutely clear by dramatic devises: the character says in solilo- 
quy that he is lying, has lied, or is about to lie; or he confides his plans 
to another character; or the real event is acted out on the stage to 
prove him a liar. It is in such ways that Shakespeare makes us aware 
of what Iago and Falstaff and Richard III and all the other fabrica- 
tors of lies are up to. But Bradley contradicts both honest men and 
liars at will in order to make them conform to his conception of 
them. Kent tells Lear that he is eight and forty, but, says Bradley, “it 
is clear that he is much older; not so old as his master, . . . but, one 
may suppose, three-score and upward.” And then having deliberate- 
ly changed Kent’s age, he makes this newly adopted age the basis of 
his appreciation of Kent’s character, for “If his age is not remem- 
bered, we fail to realize the full beauty of his thoughtlessness of him- 
self.”* There is certainly nothing improbable about Goneril’s accu- 
sations against the hundred knights in the King’s train, but Bradley 
arbitrarily decides that the charges were “probably” false.’ And 
without any reason at all except that he thinks it would be better so, 
he decides that Lear’s fool must have been “slightly touched in the 
brain” because otherwise the effectiveness of the storm scenes is 
marred by there being two characters pretending to be insane instead 
of three characters presenting three different kinds of insanity (the 
king really insane, the fool “slightly touched,” and Edgar pretend- 
ing to be insane).° 

But these tamperings with the characters in Lear are probably 
not so destructive as are those offered in the discussions of the other 


great tragedies. Hamlet, at the end of the second act of the play, 
soliloquizes: 


4A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1911), pp. 308-9. 
5] bid., p. 283. 
8] bid., pp. 311-12. 
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The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me. 


Hamlet’s uncertainties are quite consistent with the earlier emphasis 
on his desperate courage in following the ghost to another part of the 
platform in spite of the dangers of which Horatio warned him. They 
are also quite consistent, as I have pointed out before, with the vari- 
ous Elizabethan theories about ghosts.’ But Bradley will not believe 
that Hamlet is telling the truth: “Evidently this sudden doubt, of 
which there has not been the slightest trace before, is no genuine 
doubt; it is an unconscious fiction, an excuse for his delay—and for 
its continuance.”* 

In Act III, Scene 3, in the soliloquy beginning “Now might I do it 
pat,” Hamlet explains his reasons for not killing the king at prayer: 


and am I then revenged, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 
No. 
Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent; 
When he is cee ae 
io w= & ee +e ee 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t; 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven 
And that his soul may be-as-dammn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


But Bradley decides: 


The feeling of intense hatred which Hamlet expresses is not the cause of 
his sparing the King, and in his heart he knows this; but it does not at all 
follow that this feeling is unreal. . .. The reason for refusing to accept 
his own version of his motive in sparing Claudius is not that his senti- 
ments are horrible, but that elsewhere, and also in the opening of his 
speech here, we can see that his reluctance to act is due to other causes. 


He also adds that one of Hamlet’s minor difficulties “probably was 


— 


7See Note 1. I have used the English Arden texts throughout this paper. 
8Bradley, p. 131. 
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that he seemed to be required to attack a defenseless man; and here 
this difficulty is at its maximum.”® 

If Bradley refuses to believe what Hamlet says, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he will not accept the word of Iago. But the rationaliza- 
tion of his refusal is different. He insists upon regarding Iago as a real 
instead of a dramatic character, and because Iago is an accomplished 
deceiver, he warns the audience to be on guard: 


One must omen a 4 remember not to believe a syllable that Iago utters 
on any subject, including himself, until one has tested his statement by 
comparing it with known facts and with other statements of his own and 
of other people, and by considering whether he had in the particular cir- 
cumstances any reason for telling a lie or for telling the truth. 


Accordingly, when Iago at the outset attests that he holds Othello in 
his hate and explains his reasons, telling the story of Othello’s prefer- 
ring Cassio to the military office he himself aspired to, and noting 
that Othello had acted in spite of the good offices of “three great 
ones of the city” in his behalf, Bradley comments: 


It is absolutely certain that Othello appointed Cassio his lieutenant, and 
nothing else is absolutely certain. But there is no reason to doubt the 
statement that Iago had seen service with him, nor is there anything in- 
herently improbable in the statement that he was solicited by three great 
personages on Iago’s behalf. On the other hand, the suggestions that he 
refused out of pride and obstinacy, and that he lied in saying he had al- 
ready chosen his officer, have no verisimilitude; and if there is any fact at 
all (as there probably is) behind Iago’s account of the conversation, it 
doubtless is the fact that Iago himself was ignorant of military science, 
while Cassio was an expert, and that Othello explained this to the great 
personages.*° 


He even suggests that Iago did not hate Othello: 


The only ground for attributing to him, I do not say a passionate hatred, 
but anything deserving the name of hatred at all, is his own statement, ‘I 
hate Othello’; and we know what his statements are worth." 


Therefore, he concludes in judging all Iago’s testimony: 


He is the counterpart of Hamlet, who tried to find reasons for his delay 
in pursuing a design which excites his aversion. And most of lago’s rea- 


®]bid., pp. 135-36. 

10 bid., pp. 211-12. It should be noted that Iago did mot say that Othello was lying. 
Bradley has merely assumed that Iago must have thought so. 

11] bid, p. 224. 
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sons for action are no more the real ones than Hamlet’s reasons for delay 
were the real ones. Each is moved by forces which he does not under- 
stand; and it is probably no accident that these two studies of states psy- 
chologically so similar were produced at about the same period.’ 


And having thus disposed of the motivation which Shakespeare gave 
to Iago, as well as that he gave to Hamlet, Bradley asks, “What then 
were the real moving forces of Iago’s action?” and proceeds to find 
these forces in things Shakespeare did not mention at all: a desire to 
satisfy his sense of power, a pleasure in activity for its own sake, and 
a satisfaction in doing an artistic job.”* 

Any knowledge of dramatic literature, it would seem, should have 
prevented Bradley from commenting that “it is a curious point of 
technique” with Shakespeare “that the soliloquies of his villains some- 
times read like explanations offered to the audience,”* for there is 
certainly nothing curious about this ancient device. What is curious 
is Bradley’s idea that Shakespeare would have his characters speak 
directly to the members of the audience in order to confuse them 
and put them on a false scent by lying to them. 

Lady Macbeth offers a full and complete analysis of her husband’s 
character as she apostrophizes him after reading the letter which her- 
alds his arrival, but Lady Macbeth “did not fully understand him,” 
says Bradley.** Nor did Macbeth understand himself. The Thane of 
Cawdor contemplates murder in a soliloquy, the meaning of which 
seems plain: 


If it were done, when ’t is done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We'd jump the life to come. —But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips." 


~ 


12] bid., p. 226. 18] bid., pp. 226-31. 14] bid., p. 222. 
15] bid., pp. 351-52. 16] vii.t-12. 
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Since Macbeth addresses no one but the audience here, it would gen- 
erally be assumed that he says what Shakespeare wanted the audience 
to understand. But no, Bradley says, it is not fear but conscience that 
worries Macbeth: 


Even when he talks of consequences, and declares that if he were safe 
against them he would ‘jump the life to come,’ his imagination bears 
witness against him, and shows us that what really holds him back is the 
hideous vileness of the deed. 


In this same scene, Bradley continues, we feel pity as well as anxiety 
for Macbeth while Lady Macbeth “overcomes his opposition to the 
murder; and we feel it (though his imagination is not specially ac- 
tive) because this scene shows us how little he understands himself.”*" 

If Kent is to be understood only when we realize that he was an 
old man over sixty even though he himself states his age as forty- 
eight; if Hamlet’s soliloquies are deceiving and Iago’s deceitful; if 
Lady Macbeth and Macbeth as well give false analyses of Macbeth’s 
character and motives—then surely Shakespeare must have been a 
wilfully obscure dramatist, or else he did not understand his own 
creations. Re-creating Shakespeare’s characters as Bradley does by 
denying what they say even when they are alone with the audience 
seems to me to refute the claim of Professor Charlton that Bradley 
assumed that words and scenes mean what they seem to mean. 

The second stumbling block that Bradley puts in the way of an 
understanding of Shakespeare’s tragic characters comes from his fail- 
ure to differentiate the tragic heroes from the hero-villains, and this 
failure, too, results from his refusal to heed what is explicitly stated 
by the characters on the stage. In his introductory lecture Bradley 
recognizes the fact that the hero need not be good, and he says that 
the “fatal imperfection or error” of the hero “is of different kinds 
and degrees,” offering as examples “the excess and precipitancy of 
Romeo” and “the murderous ambition of Richard III.” He points 
out that in most cases the tragic hero is doing what he thinks right, 
Richard and Macbeth being “the only heroes who do what they 
themselves recognize to be villainous.” He thinks that Shakespeare 
had to give Richard and Macbeth certain admirable characteristics 
in order that the audience might be compelled to “a horrified sym- 


it] bid., pp. 355, 357- (The italics are mine.) See also pp. 351, 369, 373-75- 
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pathy and awe which balance, at the least, the desire for the hero’s 
ruin.”** But these hesitant glimpses of the distinction between tragic 
hero and villain are not pursued in the subsequent detailed studies of 
character. 

Actually it is necessary only to consider how the distinction be- 
tween the tragic hero and the villain has been paralleled in both the- 
ology and jurisprudence to recognize how fundamental it is. In 
theology we see the traditional differentiation between venial and 
mortal sin, between the sin which may be expiated or forgiven and 
the sin which so alienates a soul from God that it cannot seek and 
find mercy and is therefore doomed to eternal punishment in hell. In 
jurisprudence there is likewise always a differentiation of those 
crimes which may be expiated or forgiven under the law and those 
crimes for which a man must pay with his life. Manslaughter and 
murder are different matters both before God and before the law. 
But to Bradley, Richard III and Hamlet, Othello and Lear, Macbeth 
and Romeo are all alike tragic heroes. “It makes no difference wheth- 
er they mean well or ill,” he says, for the men and women in the 
tragic world “fight blindly in the dark, and the power that works 
through them makes them the instruments of a design which is not 
theirs.”** To him it is the greatness, the heroic size, of the tragic char- 
acter that distinguishes him. “Dramas like Cymbeline and the Win- 
ter’s Tale,” he says, “which might seem destined to end tragically, 
owe their happy ending largely to the fact that the principal char- 
acters fail to reach tragic dimensions.”*° He carries this feeling for 
largeness as the hallmark of the tragic character so far as to exclaim 
concerning Lady Macbeth that “she was too great to repent,”*"—a 
sentiment that would certainly horrify Shakespeare and every other 
Elizabethan, as it should doubtless horrify every good Christian of 
any age. 

But let us look for a moment at the real tragic heroes and then con- 
sider how they differ from the villains of tragedy. Hamlet and 
Othello and Lear, as Bradley recognizes, never choose to do evil. 


18] bid., p. 22. 

19] bid., p. 27. = 
20] bid., pp. 20-21. 

211bid., p. 379. 
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They all, in fact, are trying to be the executors of justice. Yet Ham- 
let is not too great to repent his killing of Polonius and his wronging 
of Laertes. Othello dies to expiate the killing of Desdemona. Lear 
sorrows over his treatment of Cordelia and learns at last to be pa- 
tient. All of them bring tragedy into their own lives and the lives of 
others because they allow themselves to be confused by passion, but 
none of them submits his will to his passion. Reason may be blinded 
by passion, so that it fails to direct the will. But reason does not “pan- 
dar will” in any of the tragic heroes. Their lives are turbulent be- 
cause passion brings turbulence and disease to body and soul. Yet at 
the end each of the tragic heroes has passed through his period of 
turmoil to peace, and reason again rules. 

Bradley affirms that “one end awaits Richard III. and Brutus, Mac- 
beth and Hamlet,””* but in so saying he surely overlooks the clear 
statement of the final reckoning which Shakespeare is careful to 
chronicle for both heroes and villains. In the case of all the tragic 
heroes we are made to see that their accounts have been settled, and 
that after life’s fitful fever they sleep well. Laertes implores Hamlet: 


Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me! 


And Hamlet responds, “Heaven make thee free of it!” Bidding Ho- 
ratio stay behind to tell his story, Hamlet gives his dying voice to 
Fortinbras in the election. Then, at peace, he departs while Horatio 
says farewell: 


Now cracks a noble heart.—Good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 


And Fortinbras commands for him a soldier’s honored burial: 


Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally: and for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 


Othello asks pardon of Cassio and dies upon a kiss in expiating his 
221 bid., p. 32. 
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murder of Desdemona. But before he dies, he asks Lodovico in his 
letters to the Venetian state to tell his story aright, and even at the 
moment of death Cassio pronounces his epitaph, “For he was great 
of heart,” while Lodovico makes plans to go at once 


and to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 


Lear has been able to ask forgiveness of Cordelia and to have had 
a glimpse of happiness with her before the final catastrophe. At the 
end Albany would restore to him his kingdom and reward the virtue 
of his friends, but he cannot stay longer “upon the rack of this tough 
world,” and there is a sense of peace at last when Kent proclaims: 


I have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My master calls me, I must not say no. 


Each of the tragic heroes thus makes his peace with those he has 
wronged and settles his account with the living. Each is honored in 
death. We hear the Pax vobiscum that goes with each into his grave. 

Professor C. V. Boyer was the first, I believe, to differentiate the 
villain from the tragic hero when he wrote in his study of The Vil- 
lain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy: “when a character deliberately 
opposes moral law from wilfulness, and for the purpose of advanc- 
ing his own interests, recognizing at the same time the sanction of 
the law he defies, we call him a villain.”* It would be more accurate 
to say that the villain violates the moral law because he has let passion 
rather than reason determine the ends to be achieved and has made 
his reason the pandar to will, finding ways to procure what passion 
desires. But Professor Boyer emphasizes the two important charac- 
teristics of the villain: he recognizes the sanction of the moral order 
which he violates; and he violates that law deliberately to satisfy “his 
own interests,” interests which are determined, I should add, by am- 
bition or hate or whatever passion dominates him. Professor Boyer 
recognizes Macbeth as a villain on the basis of the same soliloquy in 
Act I, Scene 7, from which I have already quoted the earlier part. It 
is in this soliloquy that Macbeth reckons up the reasons why he 
should not commit the murder: he is the kinsman and the subject 
and the host of the king. 


2830p. cit. (London, 1914), p. 6. 
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Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will ms like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 


There would seem possible no more definite statement of the claims 
of decency and morality as accepted by Macbeth himself, and there 
would seem possible no clearer statement than Macbeth’s own that 
only ambition drives him to do what he accepts as a “horrid deed,” 
yet Bradley, contradicting his earlier acknowledgment of Macbeth’s 
having done what he knew to be villainous, now contends that Mac- 
beth “has never, to put it pedantically, accepted as the principle of 
his conduct the morality which takes shape in his imaginative fears.”** 

To understand how clearly Macbeth belongs to the villain type it 
is well to compare him with King Claudius, even though Claudius is 
the antagonist rather than the protagonist in Hamlet. Like Macbeth, 
Claudius acknowledges his sin as a violation of eternal right, a sin 
that “hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, A brother’s murder.” And 
he counts “those effects for which I did the murder, My crown, mine 
own ambition, and my queen.” He knows he has sinned and why. 
Both villains are made to point out to the audience that they have 
committed mortal sin, for both realize they have alienated their souls 
from God so that they cannot ask His mercy. Claudius cannot pray, 
and Macbeth cannot say “Amen” when the grooms cry “God bless 
us!” Macbeth does indeed respond to the knocking at the gates after 
the murder of Duncan with a sigh of “Wake Duncan with thy knock- 
ing: I would thou couldst!” But like Claudius he cannot repent in 
such fashion as to find God again without giving up those things for 
which he did the deed. Instead, he decides that “Things bad begun 


make strong themselves by ill.” Macbeth’s days accumulate evil as do 
24Bradley, p. 357. 
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those of Claudius. And at the end of the play he is not reconciled to 
God or man. It simply is not true, as Bradley says, that one end awaits 
Hamlet and Macbeth, for Hamlet dies as one who has come through 
tragic error and tragic suffering to have angels sing him to his rest. 
And dead, he is honored with a soldier’s burial. What Bradley could 
have said truly was that one end awaits Macbeth and Claudius. Mac- 
beth goes unwept and without the comfort of friends or followers 
to his death. His dead body is mutilated, and Macduff brings in his 
head as a trophy of the final battle, proclaiming 


Behold, where stands 
The usurper’s cursed head! the time is free. 


But it is Malcolm who completes the judgment 


Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as ’t is thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life. 


Similarly Hamlet pronounces judgment upon Claudius when, hav- 
ing stabbed him with the poisoned dagger, he also forces him to 
drink from the poisoned cup: 


Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion! Is thy union here? 
Follow my mother! 


And Laertes affirms the judgment, “He is justly served.” Like Mac- 
beth, Claudius is ignominious in death. There is no preparation for 
an honorable burial. Always Shakespeare’s villains, however great 
or however puny their characters, are marked as condemned by God 
and man. No analysis of the characters of tragedy which fails to take 
this fact into consideration can have a firm moral foundation. 

Yet Bradley’s purpose was to analyze Shakespearean tragedy by 


considering the moral nature of the tragic characters in relation to 


the moral universe. He paid no attention to the plot of the plays in 
this connection, and he assumed at the outset that the plays were 
“secular.” Of these matters I propose to write in a later article. But 
before they can be considered, it is necessary to try to find the basis 
on which he made his analysis of the moral nature of the tragic 
characters. 
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It is at this point, it seems to me, that we encounter the third and 
greatest stumbling block to an understanding of Shakespearean trag- 
edy, for I submit that Bradley, whom Professor Charlton would have 
to be a “psychological naturalist” or a “natural psychologist,” actu- 
ally makes his analysis of character on a foundation of a morality 
without morals and a psychology that could exist only in Wonder- 
land. I am not objecting that his moral philosophy is not Elizabethan. 
I am not objecting that that part of moral philosophy which we call 
psychology is not with him what was current in Shakespeare’s day. 
Rather I contend that Bradley’s moral world is moral chaos, and that 
his psychology is something which could never have made sense in 
any period. 

Listen to what Bradley says of the tragic heroes in general: 


Some, like Hamlet and Cleopatra, have genius. Others, like Othello, Lear, 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, are built on the grand scale; and desire, passion, or 
will are in them a terrible force. In almost all we observe a marked one- 
sidedness, a pre-disposition in some particular direction; . . . a fatal tend- 
ency to identify the whole being with one interest, object, passion, or 
habit of mind... . It is a fatal gift, but it carries with it a touch of great- 
ness; and when there is joined to it nobility of mind, or genius, or im- 
mense force, we realize the full power and reach of the soul, and the 
conflict in which it engages acquires that magnitude which stirs not only 
sympathy and pity, but admiration, terror, and awe. 


I have italicized certain groups of words which represent Bradley’s 
confused use of psychological terms. What is genius? Are Hamlet 
and Cleopatra, then, not built on the grand scale because they have 
genius? How are desire and passion differentiated? How can desire 
and/or passion be equated with will when their struggle is tradition- 
ally to gain control of the will? Are not interest and passion rather 
directed toward an object than equated with it? And what relation 
does a habit of mind bear to a passion? Nowhere does Bradley give 
definite meaning to these terms. Yet they are dictionary words. Link- 
ing them as Bradley does is like equating as driving forces driver, 
cart, horse, cargo, destination, and route. 
Again what Bradley calls “spiritual force” means to him 


whatever forces act in the human spirit, whether good or evil, whether 
251 bid., p. 20. 
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personal passion or impersonal principle; doubts, desires, scruples, ideas 
—whatever can animate, shake, possess, and drive a man’s soul.”® 


But can an impersonal principle shake or drive a man’s soul unless he 
adheres to it with passion—personal passion, if you will? How can 
an idea shake a man’s soul unless it rouses passion in him? This failure 
to delimit terms or to understand their interrelationships I find ut- 
terly confusing. And I doubt whether any system of psychology in 
any period would justify Bradley’s use of these terms. 

This confusion of terms is nowhere more bewildering than in the 
reference to passion and the passions. Passion gradually comes to oc- 
cupy a great deal of Bradley’s attention, for no one can read the plays 
as closely as he did without becoming aware of its dominant interest 
for Shakespeare. But he never tries to define it, he confuses passion 
and the passions, and he becomes utterly chaotic in his speech about 
it at times. Thus he says that Macbeth and Lady Macbeth “are fired 
by one and the same passion of ambition.” A few paragraphs later he 
says that Macbeth was exceedingly ambitious and must have been so 
“by temper,” but that this “tendency” must have been strengthened 
by his marriage. And then he adds that “When we see him, it has 
been further stimulated by his remarkable success and by the con- 
sciousness of exceptional powers and merit. It becomes a passion.”* 
It would seem that Bradley did not think of ambition, even exceed- 
ingly great ambition as a passion, though it “became” a passion in 
Macbeth ultimately. Iago, he says, “has less passion than an ordinary 
man.” Arguing against those critics who think Iago was impelled by 
hatred and ambition because he says he was, Bradley comes as near 
as he ever does to defining or at least describing what he means by 
passion: 


no ambition or hatred short of passion could drive a man who is evident- 
ly so clear-sighted, and who must hitherto have been so prudent, into a 
plot so extremely hazardous. ete A then, in the Iago of the play do we 
find no sign of these passions or of anything approaching to them? Why, 
If Shakespeare meant that Iago was impelled by them, does he suppress 
the signs of them? . . . Passion, in Shakespeare’s plays, is perfectly easy to 
recognize. What vestige of it, of passion unsatisfied or of passion grati- 
fied, is visible in Iago? None: that is the very_horror of him. He has less 
passion than an ordinary man, and yet he does these frightful things.”* 


26]bid., pp. 18-19. 27] bid., pp. 350-52. 28] bid., p. 224. 
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Light is thrown on his conception of passion also by his comment 
on Othello: 


pe gd is no sire 9 more exciting than sexual jealousy rising to the pitch 
wed oye and there can hardly be any Yee at once so engrossing 
and so painful as that of a great nature suffering the torment of this pas- 
sion, and driven by it to a crime which is also a hideous blunder. Such a 
assion as ambition, however terrible its results, is not itself ignoble. . . . 
ut jealousy, and especially sexual jealousy, brings with it a sense of 
shame and humiliation.”° 


And we can hear it again when he says of Lear that “The force of 
his passion has made us feel that his nature was great.”*° 

The first confusion, then, in the use of the term passion arises from 
the fact that sometimes Bradley speaks of ambition and jealousy and 
hate and pride as passions, but that again he speaks of them as be- 
coming passions. The idea of passion superimposed on passions is al- 
ways there. I have studied Bradley’s analyses of character over and 
over again, and the nearest that I can come to understanding what he 
is saying is just that—that passion is something superimposed on the 
passions or the will or the genius or the idea or whatever it is that 
dominates the tragic hero. He has no understanding at all of the re- 
lation of mind and emotions—or reason and passions if you speak in 
terms that Shakespeare would have understood. Nor does he have 
any notion that the will is not something to be equated with reason 
and passion. Passions are something vaguely like ideas or desires or 
habits of mind or “genius.” Passion, on the other hand, means great- 
ness. It also means eloquence. Thus Hamlet is not passionate, though 
of course he is grief-stricken and melancholy, and he brings down 
his tragedy upon him when he acts to kill Polonius. Lady Macbeth’s 
“will remains supreme,” “even when passion has quite died away.” 
Iago is cold by temperament. Othello and Lear and Macbeth are 
great because in them passion is tremendous. 

Now I insist that this kind of analysis is not good character analy- 
sis, not because it fails to use the contemporary language of Eliza- 
bethan moral philosophy which Shakespeare used, but because it fails 
to understand the interrelationships of the things he talks about— 


29] bid., pp. 177-78. 
80] bid., p. 281. 
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will and passion and desire and genius and all the others. Bradley may 
use words that are to a certain extent the words of popular psycholo- 
gy in all periods, but he does not define them, and he does not use 
them in a way that would make sense in any generation. 

I have said that Bradley’s analysis of the characters of tragedy was 
made on a foundation of morality without morals as well as a psy- 
chology untrue to psychological thinking of any period. For in- 
stance, he speaks of this “tendency to identify the whole being with 
one interest, object, passion, or habit of mind,” as a “fatal gift” 
which “carries with it a touch of greatness.” A little later he is more 
definite: 

In the circumstances where we see the hero placed, his tragic trait, which 
is also his greatness, is fatal to him.** 


What he seems to say is, therefore, that what we are accustomed to 
think of as the tragic flaw is the source of the greatness of the tragic 
hero. Othello’s jealousy and Macbeth’s ambition are thus the great- 
ness of the characters. And conversely, Hamlet’s and Cleopatra’s 
genius must be not only their greatness but also the tragic flaw in 
each of them. Again Bradley states that Julius Caesar and Hamlet are 
tragedies of thought® and that their heroes must be considered 
separately: 

The later heroes, on the other hand, Othello, Lear, Timon, Macbeth, 
Antony, Coriolanus, have, one and all, passionate natures, and, speaking 


roughly, we may attribute the tragic failure in each of these cases to pas- 
sion. ... All of the later tragedies may be called tragedies of passion. 


Then he adds that 


Antony and Coriolanus are, from one point of view, victims of passion; 
but the passion that ruins Antony also exalts him, he touches the infinite 
in it; and the pride and self-will of Coriolanus, though terrible in bulk, 
are scarcely so in quality; there is nothing base in them, and the huge 
creature whom they destroy is a noble, even a lovable, being.** 


The conception of a tragic flaw in a character of heroic size, a flaw 
which may be as unheroic as the intemperate anger of Ajax, and 
which may yet undo all the good and all the greatness of a man and 


-— 


81] bid., pp. 20-21. 
82Bradley uses Hegel’s phrase, applying it to Julius Caesar as well as Hamlet. 
83] bid., pp. 82-83. 
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his works—this conception is one justification for the pity and terror 
of tragedy. But when the flaw itself is the source of greatness, and 
when the character is judged by the sheer massiveness of the flaw, 
then there is nothing but moral chaos. 

The “fatal tendency to identify the whole being with one inter- 
est, object, passion or habit of mind” is present, Bradley says, “in his 
early heroes, Romeo and Richard II., infatuated men, who otherwise 
rise comparatively little above the ordinary level.” Only their tragic 
flaw, then, would seem to make them great. Indeed, Bradley says spe- 
cifically: “It is a fatal gift, but it carries with it a touch of great- 
ness.”** And with this word gift, he raises a new problem. Whence 
comes this gift? Does the individual have no responsibility for identi- 
fying his “whole being with one interest, object, passion or habit of 
mind,” and allowing himself to be fatally dominated by it? 

It seems to me to project tragedy into moral chaos to make any 
such admission. But a little later in his first lecture Bradley goes on to 
say that the men and women in tragedy 


fight blindly in the dark, and the power that works through them makes 
them the instrument of a design which is not theirs. They act freely, and 
yet their action binds them hand and foot. And it makes no difference 
whether they meant well or ill.*® 


Bradley fails utterly to identify the source of this fatal “gift,” just as 
he fails to make clear what power works through these tragic char- 
acters to “make them the instrument of a design that is not theirs.” 
In another paper I shall have more to say on this subject, but I want 
here to comment again that if that is a moral universe, as Bradley 
says it is, it is a moral universe without morals and without moral re- 
sponsibility and without moral arbiter. 

Bradley adds another disquieting comment when he affirms that 
though these early heroes, Romeo and Richard II, rise comparative- 
ly little above the ordinary level except as their fatal “gift” lends 
them a touch of greatness, that fatal gift, when “nobility of mind or 
genius or immense force is added to it,” enters into a conflict which 
acquires “that magnitude which stirs not only sympathy and pity, 
but admiration, terror, and awe.”** Now admiration is an alien word 


84] bid., p. 20. 85] bid., p. 27. 
88] bid., p. 20. 
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in the description of the emotional response to the destroying force 
in a tragic character. Pity and terror and awe we expect when we 
witness a character carried into conflict with moral law. But admira- 
tion ought not to be part of a moral response to violations of moral 
law. However, once more we find that it is the magnitude of the 
conflict that elicits this response from Bradley. Actually it is appar- 
ent that Bradley does admire Shakespeare’s villains and heroes alike 
if their sins or their passions are only great enough. Lady Macbeth 
was “too great to repent.” It is no wonder that trying to orient his 
characters in such a moral universe he could only conclude that 
“tragedy would not be tragedy if it were not a painful mystery.”*" 


87 bid., p. 38. 








Milton and the Doctrine of Passive Obedience 


By Gerorce F, SENSABAUGH 


oun Mitton, with his left hand and in the cool element of prose, 
J wrote several tracts which controversialists in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century would not willingly let die. Charles Blount 
and William Denton, for example, adapted Areopagitica and tossed 
their efforts into the great debate over freedom of the press which 
arose after the lapse of the Licensing Act in 1679, when Chief Justice 
Scroggs attempted to muzzle both printers and printing through the 
judiciary.* An anonymous author reshaped The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates to fit events and issues which accompanied the Revolu- 
tion and Settlement, and in so doing made the essay speak specifically 
against the Tory theory of the divine right of kings and for the Whig 
theory of compact.’ In 1692 “General Ludlow” made use of Eikono- 
klastes to strike at the Jacobite cause through the vulnerable sides of 
Charles I, supporting, at the same time, the throne of William and 
Mary.* In 1693 Charles Blount issued another plagiary of Areopa- 
gitica, hoping to turn public opinion against the Licensing Act, 
which in that year had come up for renewal.* Through adaptations 
Milton thus spoke against Tory political doctrines and for Whig 
principles of government in the crucial years preceding and follow- 
ing the Settlement; and there is reason to believe that many gave ear 
to his voice.* 

Now Milton also spoke in these years against the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience—an Anglican doctrine fundamental to the political 
position maintained by the High Tory party in debates over the suc- 
cession of James and over the oaths of allegiance to William and 
Mary. According to Thomas Long, a staunch churchman and royal- 


1] have dealt with this in a forthcoming note on “Adaptations of Areopagitica.” 

2See “Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, 
IX (1946), 175-208. 

3] bid., 177. See also owe W. Whiting, “A Late Seventeenth Century Milton 
Plagiarism,” Studies in Philology, XXXI1 (1934), 37-50. 


*Reasons Humbly offered for the Liberty of Unlicens’d Printing. To Which is 
Subjoin’d, the Just and True Character of Edmund Bobun, the Licenser of the Press 
(1693). 


5See The Works of Lord Macaulay (1866), Ill, 636 ff., and “Milton in the Revolu- 
tion Settlement,” op. cit. 
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ist, Milton’s voice was heard clearly in opposition to passive obedi- 
ence through Thomas Hunt and Samuel Johnson, two political 
writers of note in the last years of the seventeenth century. Indeed, 
Long claimed that Mr. Hunt’s Postscript® and Johnson’s Julian the 
Apostate,’ both of which aroused considerable attention during de- 
bates over the succession, took their “whole Scheme from John Mil- 
ton’s Defence of that most execrable Murther committed on the 
Royal Martyr.”® This claim assumes a more than usual interest in 
that Samuel Johnson was recognized as a most important contributor 
to the Glorious Revolution.® Thus if Long was right, if Johnson and 
Hunt drew from Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, then Milton him- 
self was a significant influence in events leading up to the Settlement. 
To examine the accuracy of Long’s observations and to determine 
the extent of that influence so far as the doctrine of passive obedience 
is concerned are the twin tasks of this paper. 


1 


The doctrine of passive obedience played a major role in political 
disputes which accompanied the fall of the house of Stuart. Whigs 
inveighed against it as a doctrine inimical to constitutional govern- 
ment. Tories, on the other hand, invoked it to support the succession 
of James, compromised it to declare allegiance to William and Mary, 
and, except for nonjurors, revised it in accordance with Whig defi- 
nitions only after the original concept failed to serve their best in- 
terests.° The downfall of the earlier doctrine may be attributed 


6Mr. Hunt’s Postscript for Rectifying some Mistakes in some of the Inferiour 
Clergy, Mischievous to our Government and Religion (1682). 


Julian the Apostate: Being a Short Account of his Life; the Sense of the Primitive 
Christians about his Succession; and their Behaviour towards him (1682). 


8A Vindication of the Primitive Christians, in point of Obedience to their Prince, 
against the Calumnies of a Book intituled the Life of Julian, Written by Ecebolius 
the Sophist (1683), p. 291. 

®See DNB, under “Samuel Johnson.” 

10See, for example, A Birchen Rod for Dr. Birch: or Some Animadversions upon 
his Sermon Preached before the Honourable the House of Commons, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, January 30, 1694 (1694). The author of this pamphlet twits the 
Anglican clergy for never being “aware of the Consequences of their own Doctrine,” 
as “witness that <a. one of Passive Obedience, which was good, nay superla- 
tively good, and the Characteristick of the Church, so long as the Court and the 
Church did agree together; but whenever the Court came to touch the Church in 
her own Property, then this Characteristick was laid aside, and Passive Obedience 
turn’d to actual Resistance” (p.5). 
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largely to the country’s experience with James II; but Whig opposi- 
tion and Whig logic also helped bring about its demise. An examina- 
tion of what Tories meant by the doctrine and of the use they made 
of it, together with a glance at Whig opposition, should therefore, in 
view of Thomas Long’s observation, serve as a proper introduction 
to an inquiry into Milton’s influence at this crucial time in English 
political history. 

Shaftesbury’s thrust for power shortly after the Popish Plot and 
his attempts to pass a Bill of Exclusion to bar the Catholic Duke of 
York from the throne brought the doctrine of passive obedience, 
long an article of Anglican faith, into sharp focus. Even before this 
time, however, George Hickes, an ardent High Churchman and after 
the Revolution a nonjuror, had expressed the doctrine in appropriate 
detail in The Judgment of an Anonymous Writer, a book which 
made use of Scripture to argue for the succession. It is clear, Hickes 
began, “that a King ought not to lose his Crown, for not being a 
Christian, or for renouncing the Christian Religion as Julian did.”™ 
Since this is clear, Hickes continued, then it is equally clear “that 
neither the Duke nor any other Prince ought to be debarred from the 
Crown, which is the greatest and most sacred of Temporal Rights.” 
As Hickes developed his argument, he paused to enunciate the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, which even by this time had become cen- 
tral to the Anglican position, distinguishing it, particularly in matters 
pertaining to kingship, from the political doctrines of both Geneva 
and Rome: 


For ’tis the Romish Church, and her Doctors, which maintain, That 
Kings Excommunicated, or Heretick Kings, or (which is all one) that 
Kings that renounce the Apostolick Faith, ought to be Deprived and De- 
posed. But’tis the Church of England that maintains the contradiction of 
that Unscriptural, Unevangelical Principle; and thinks her self as much 
obliged to submit her self to a Heathen, Atheistical, Heretical, or Popish 
Prince, where she can, as to an Orthodox King; and where she cannot, 
she thinks her self obliged to suffer, as her Saviour, like a Lamb brought 
to the slaughter; and dares pretend to take up no Arms but those of the 
Primitive Christians (WHOSE TRUE Copy sHE 1s) Tears, Arguments and 
Prayers. I say, it is the Church of England, that is of this Judgment, and 
neither the Church of Rome, nor the Kirk of Scotland; both of which 
have actually Excommunicated and Deposed Lawful and Rightful 


112d ed., 1684, p. 2. 
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Princes, under the Notion of being Hereticks, and Enemies to Christs 
Kingdom; forgetting both alike the Precepts and Examples of our Sav- 
iour and his Apostles, on which the Church of England hath grounded 
the contrary Doctrine, as well as on right reason.’? 


Through his long career as a controversialist, Hickes never deviated 
from this central position, though he sometimes expanded the doc- 
trine to meet specific issues of a specific debate. In 1682, for example, 
when the battle over the succession reached a peak of acrimonious 
fury, he joined the doctrine of passive obedience with the theory of 
divine right, since Whigs like Algernon Sidney had attacked the di- 
vinity of kings, particularly as that theory had been expressed in Sir 
Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha: or, The Natural Power of Kings.** This 
fusion of the two doctrines appeared in his A Discourse of the Sov- 
eraign Power, in which he laid down the twin propositions that 
sovereign princes are God’s ministers and as such possess the supreme 
power of the sword, two assumptions which allowed him to refute 
the Catholic doctrine of papal supremacy, as well as the notion of 
both Rome and Geneva that sovereign power resides radically and 
originally in the people themselves. From these assumptions, Hickes 
argued that it is “capital to resist the Sovereign,” that it is 


the first Table of every government, and by the Gospel, which confirms 
them, that passive obedience, or non-resistance becomes the double duty 
of Christian subjects, who cannot take up the Sword against their Sover- 
eign without resisting God, whose Minister he is, and making themselves 
justly liable to the stroak of that Sword, which God hath put in his hand 


[pp. 26-27]. 
Such a doctrine, which at this time became one of the most powerful 
weapons in the Tory arsenal, placed the Whig party on the defen- 
sive in that Shaftesbury’s attempts to block James from the throne 
could be termed resistance against God Himself. 

Whigs continued to press for the exclusion of James, however, 
and in consequence of their activities Tories carried their doctrines 

121bid., pp. 2-3. 

181680. Sir Robert Filmer’s works became, during this — a sort of Tory Bible. 
In 1680, his The Power of Kings: and in Particular, of the King of England also ap- 
a whose Preface recalled that Filmer had made observations upon Grotius, 

ilton, and Hobbes. aa 

144 Discourse of the Soveraign Power, in a Sermon Preached at St. Mary Le Bow, 
Nov. 28. 1682 (1682). 
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to ridiculous yet logical extremes,”* particularly in anniversary ser- 
mons on the death of Charles I, which by 1680 had become little 
more than instruments of High Church propaganda. Thus Francis 
Turner, consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1684, struck directly against 
the Whig argument for the exclusion of James by presenting, in A 
Sermon Preached before the King on the 30/1 of January 1680/1,*° 
a hypothetical case of a tyrant, asking whether, in such an instance, 
good Christians should continue to practice the doctrine of passive 
obedience. Inspired by the example of the primitive Christians, he 
answered with ringing assurance: 


But then suppose a King of another Character, instead of one under 
whose shadow we should live, suppose a Tyrant had sate on the Throne, 
had it been lawful to Dethrone him? Is the greatest Misgovernment a 
sufficient pretence for any Pope or Consistory — Earth to Depose a 
Soveraign Prince? To Legitimate Treason, Rebellion, the Parricide of a 
King by his Subjects? I will only ea one Case, as hard a case as ever was, 
or perhaps as can be supposed, that is, the Case of Julian the Apostate 
Emperor. After so clear Conviction, after so full Instruction as he had in 
the Christian Religion, having, as some Historians report, taken one of 
the lower Orders in the Clergy before he came to the Throne, after all 
this he renounc’t his Deptt, he turn’d a very Plague to the Church, he 
asi the most formidable Persecutor, that is, a Tempter of his Christian 

ubjects to Apostasie. He offended with that malicious Wickedness, that 
the Church, not any Pope or Consistory, or Assembly, but (which is a 
great deal more) the Catholic Church and all her Guides justly suppos’d 
he had committed that unpardonable Sin against the Holy Ghost; they 
lookt upon him as one that had cut himself off from their Body with the 
pape Excommunication, even to Anathema Maranatha, that is, till the 

ord come to Judgment. Now in this case was it lawful for Christians to 
cast off Him that had so openly and maliciously cast off his Christianity? 
We have the Judgment of the whole Church to the contrary: They 
thought themselves oblig’d, by S. Pauls Apostolical Canon, to make Sup- 
plications and Prayers even for Him, that whatsoever he was, and how- 
soever he behav’d himself toward them, they might still lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. And they had the Grace they 
pray’d for, they did live peaceably under him, they never took upon 


15]. F., in The True Notion of Passive-Obedience Stated (1690), p. 1, claimed 
that, in view of Whig principles, Churchmen “by a well design’d Zeal were carried 
on to enlarge the Notion of Non-Resistence beyond the limits their cooler Reason- 
ings would allow.” 

164 Sermon Preached before the King on the 30/1 of January 1680/1. Being the 
Fast for the Martyrdom of Charles I. of Blessed Memory (1681). 
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them to Unking him, they drew out no Forces against him, but onely 
their thundring Legion of Prayers and Tears. He was restrain’d, saith 
Nazianzen, by the mercy of God, and by the Tears of Good Christians, 
which they shed in great abundance, the only remedy (saith he) that 
they usd against their Persecutor. Such was the Practice of the Church 
conformable to the Doctrine of all her Ancient Fathers, none excepted 


[pp. 22-24]. 

The moral of this tale was clear. Good Christians should not attempt 
to exclude James, despite his espousal of Rome and the chance that 
he might prove a tyrant; the duty of Christians was to obey without 
question the powers that be. This notion of abject obedience ap- 
pealed especially to Edward Pelling, an effusive Anglican whose ser- 
mons on the death of Charles I brought him attention well into the 
last decade of the century." Like George Hickes, Pelling recognized 
that passive obedience and divine right were inseparably bound, and 
with this notion in mind he spun one of the most astounding argu- 
ments to appear during the Tory attempt to keep the house of Stuart 
in power. In a sermon entitled David and the Amalekite upon the 
Death of Saul, he laid the foundation of his argument by defining the 
term “The Lord’s Anointed.” The king may be said to possess this 
title in a “Iwo-fold respect,” he claimed. “In respect of that out- 
ward, Ceremonial Unction” the King may be called the Lord’s an- 
ointed because he is a sacred person, separated from the péople by 
ceremonial rites and forms. This distinction was clear and hence 
needed little further attention. The inward unction, however, was 
more mystical, and contemplation of it, particularly in view of obe- 
dience to kings, inspired Pelling to eloquent metaphysical heights: 


In — of that inward and essential Unction, which he receives at the 
very first minute of his Kingship, and by which he is Sanctified and set 
apart and above all others in that very Article of time, and which from 
that day forward is inseparable from his Person. Now this Unction con- 
sisteth in that Supreme Power which is given unto him, in that Sacred 
Authority which is vested in him, in that inviolable Majesty which is in- 
separable from him, in that Divine Image and Impress, whereby he bears 
a different and singular Character, and becomes Hallowed. And because 
he receives all this at the hands of God Alone, because he oweth all this, 
neither to Priest nor People, but to God alone; because this Power, Au- 
thority, Majesty, Image, and Character is given him by the Lord only, 


17See “Milton in the Revolution Settlement,” op. cit., p. 204. 
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therefore he is called, The Lord’s Anointed, that is, a Person made so 
Sacred by God, by the Communication of his own Authority, that now 
he cannot be treated with rudeness or violence, without Dishonouring 
God’s own Majesty and striking at the Face of God himself.** 

The doctrine of obedience, together with the theory of divine right, 
could hardly be taken further than this. 

The doctrine of passive obedience, intertwined with the theory of 
divine right and supported by the example of the primitive Chris- 
tians, was the mainstay of the Tories in their successful attempt to 
subdue growing Whig power. Charles II routed the Whigs at the 
colorful parliament at Oxford, and after the Rye House fiasco the 
succession of James was assured. Persistent and impassioned cries of 
the Anglican clergy for passive obedience no doubt helped the Tory 
party realize this definite, if ephemeral, triumph. But after James as- 
cended the throne, after he attempted to suspend the laws, after it 
became apparent that as a Catholic he could not support the Church 
of England, many Anglican clergymen began to query the doctrine 
which had been preached with such vigor in the days of Charles II. 
They now realized that it could be invoked to crush their own 
power. Such a realization, apparently, compelled Gilbert Burnet to 
write An Enquiry into the Measures of Submission to the Supream 
Authority, in which he examined the problem of obedience, not in 
the light of Scripture, as George Hickes and Francis Turner had 
done, but in view of the constitution of the English government, as 
lawyers and historians were then doing. He found that definite laws 
secured the people from invasions of tyranny, that, should the king 
have a right to suspend the laws merely to satisfy his will, nothing 
would be left upon which the people could stand. In short, he now 
realized that the suspension of laws constituted the “Dissolution of 
the Government.””* This was indeed, as the author of Vox Cleri pro 
Rege exclaimed, a “Strange Unexpected Turn! And somewhat at 
least Miraculous!” Would the Church of England reconsider the 
doctrine of passive obedience? 

18David and the Amalekite upon the Death of Saul. A Sermon Preached on Jan. 


30. 1682. Being the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1. of Blessed 
Memory (1683), p.7. 


19An Enquiry into the Measures of Submission to the Supream Authority. And of 


the Grounds upon which it may be Lawful or Necessary for Subjects, to Defend 
their Religion, Lives and Liberties [1688], p. 6. 
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Would She now restrain that Power by Law, which She her self hath 
acknowledged to be Imperial, Unlimited, Absolute, Free, Unconditional, 
and Independent (as will be shewn in the following Sheets) and by 
which Alone She hath declared the Law ought to be INTERPRETED?”° 


She would and did; for with the ascension of William to the English 
throne, the church compromised the doctrine of passive obedience in 
order to retain her position of power and privilege. 

A number of bishops and clergymen, to be sure, remained true to 
the doctrine, refused to take the oaths of obedience to William, and 
hence lost their livings and sees; but the swing was away from the 
extreme position as expressed by Francis Turner and George Hickes 
to a compromise which would allow allegiance to the old doctrine 
but which at the same time would not prevent oaths to the king. 
William Sherlock, who before the Revolution had argued passion- 
ately for passive obedience but who, after the Settlement, found 
reasons in Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book for swearing alle- 
giance to William, gave classic expression to this difficult position. 
Through numerous sermons and pamphlets he argued that the Revo- 
lution was an act of Providence, that obedience to William was in 
accordance with the will of God, that James II might hold his alle- 
giance de jure but William possessed it de facto. He was chastened 
enough by events to declare in A Sermon Preach’d before the Hon- 
ourable House of Commons that he would “not dispute the Lawful- 
ness of Resisting the King’s Authority,” but was loath to admit that 
such resistance in the Glorious Revolution repudiated the doctrine 
of passive obedience: 


So that (whatever dispute there may be about other Matters) the late 
Revolution has made no alteration at all in the Principles of Govern- 
ment and Obedience. It does not oblige us to own the Superior Power 
of the People over the King, which would be a very tottering Founda- 
tion for Monarchy, and could never support it long. Those who believed 
the Doctrine of Non-Resistance and Passive Obedience to be a good 
Doctrine before may think so still, and be never the less Friends to the 
Present Government; and I have often thought it a wonderful Provi- 


20Vox Cleri pro Rege: or the Rights of the Imperial Soveraignty of the Crown of 
England Vindicated. In Reply to a late Pamphlet Pretending to Answer a Book, En- 
tituled the Judgment and Doctrine of the Clergy of the Church of England Con- 
cerning the King’s Prerogative in Dispencing with Penal Laws. In a Letter to a Friend 
(1688), “The Preface to the Reader.” 
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dence of God, that in an Age, wherein the strictest Loyalty and Obedi- 
ence had been so earnestly pressed on Men, so great a Revolution should 
be brought about, while the generality of Subjects were meerly passive, 
and surprized into a Deliverance.” 


Such a tenuous argument, though it failed to satisfy either nonjurors 
or Whigs, apparently satisfied a great body of the Anglican clergy; 
at any rate, numerous sermons and pamphlets paralleled Sherlock’s 
ingenious justification for swearing the oaths.” But it was obvious 
that such a flimsy justification could not for long support an official 
position; sooner or later the actions of Sherlock and of his supporters 
would be seen as a repudiation of the doctrine of passive obedience, 
as indeed such actions were. Charles Leslie, six years after the Revo- 
lution, recognized that all but nonjurors had, by their allegiance to 
William, disavowed their earlier beliefs; and he also perceived that 
the dissent had now caught the Anglican clergy in a “very fatal 
Dilemma”: 


For if we stick to Passive Obedience in the High Sense, as it is contain’d 
in the Homily against Rebellion, we must condemn what we have done, 
and what we still continue to do. But if we call that an Error, then we 
own that our Church had been all along, before this Revolution, a false 
Guide; and that the Dissenters have taught the Truth, in this point of 
Doctrine: And then the ge ae themselves make the Application, that 
it is safer trusting to Them than to Us in other Doctrines.”* 


The dilemma was fatal indeed. For, though the doctrine received 
attention again in 1696, when a flurry arose over a plot to assassinate 


214 Sermon Preach’d before the Honourable House of Commons, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, January the XXXth, 1691/2 (1692), pp. 6, 22-23. 

22See, for example, the following: A Vindication of The Divines of the Church of 
England, who have Sworn Allegiance to K. William & Q. Mary, from the Imputa- 
tions of Apostasy and Perjury, which are Cast upon them upon that Account, in the 
Now Publish’d History of Passive Obedience. By One of those Divines (1689); Al- 
legiance Vindicated: or, the Takers of the New Oath of Allegiance to K. William @ 
Q. Mary Justified: and the Lawfulness of taking it Asserted, in its Consistency with 
our Former Oaths; and also with the Doctrine of the Reformed Church of England, 
Concerning Non-Resistance & Passive Obedience (1690); and A Discourse of God’s 
ways of Disposing of Kingdoms. Part I. By the Bishop of S. Asaph (1691). 

28Querela Temporum: or, the Danger of the Church of England (1695), p. 21. 
Leslie also lamented that the Whigs were growing in power; that his friends had 
been “shifted out apace”; that “now openly, and above Board,” new regulations had 
been made to fill many offices “with the Fanatical and Whiggish Tribe” (p. 15). He 
intimated that the very reason for this growth could be found in the Tory dilemma 
over passive obedience. 
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King William, it never again assumed the importance it had com- 
manded during the debates over the succession and over the oaths of 
obedience. But not only this. When it was invoked in these latter 
days, it took on a meaning colored by Whig Logic, as witness the 
interpretation made by William Stephens, who desired to distinguish 
the old doctrine from the new: 


But do these Apostates think to impose their Passive Doctrine of blind 
Obedience upon the Protestant Church and Kingdom of England? do 
they think we cannot rightly distinguish this matter? as for instance, 
Passive Obedience to the Law of the Land, is the Doctrine of Jesus; Pas- 
sive Obedience to the will of the Prince, is the Doctrine of Judas; a false 
and trayterous Doctrine, whereby all civil Governments and legal 
Rights are betray’d to arbitrary Power.” 


Few Anglicans, except High Tories and nonjurors, would have been 
willing to take great exception to the distinction Stephens here 
made; but this meaning of passive obedience was far from that held 
by most Churchmen in the days of Charles II. By the turn of 
the century the old doctrine which had meant so much to Francis 
Turner and George Hickes had, for all practical purposes, passed 
from the land. 

The demise of the old doctrine may be attributed to natural 
causes. National experience with James II revealed that passive obe- 
dience could be invoked to obstruct justice and to undermine the 
workings of law. Furthermore, after the Revolution the doctrine 
could scarcely be mentioned without elaborate defenses, the best of 
which were dubious and far from convincing. But constant Whig 
opposition may also be accounted a cause, as men of the Revolution 
were quick to perceive. Since the days of the Popish Plot Whigs like 
Thomas Hunt and Samuel Johnson had argued cogently, as later 
analysis will show, against the doctrine which national experience 
had revealed to be so false and unsound; and in the very year of the 
Settlement, Samuel Johnson received recognition for the long fight 
he had made. He was described as a man of generous principles, a 
“worthy Son” of the church; and he was now extolled because he 


244 Thanksgiving Sermon Preach’d before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
Court of Aldermen, Sheriffs and Companies of the City of London, at St. Mary-le- 
Bow, April 16, 1696 (1696), p. 24. 
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had made an early and vigorous opposition to that time and Pope- 
serving Doctrine of Non-Resistance, when so many Pulpits sounded 
out little else, and valiantly defended the Gap against Popery and Arbi- 
trary Government, till he was overpowred thereby, fined and impris- 
oned; and even then did not lay down his Weapons, but made a brisk 
attack upon it by a Printed Paper, scattered amongst the ym, To the 
Camp, to dehort and deter them from being serviceable to it in a Military 
Capacity, is for these Reasons degraded, whipt from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, and imprisoned, till the Popish King Abdicated his Throne.”® 


Sir Robert Howard, in A Letter to Mr. Samuel Johnson, expressed 
the same sentiment. He pointed out how Johnson still carried on the 
good fight by “executing” Abednego Seller’s The History of Passive 
Obedience since the Reformation, a tome whose purpose was to 
give aid and comfort to supporters of the old Doctrine; and he had 
only praise for Johnson’s life and works, both of which he claimed 
were of great worth to the nation: 


But yet we see a History of this Doctrine of Passive Obedience, new 
put forth, which is no better than an Arraigning this present Govern- 
ment, and all those that contributed to this happy Change, which shews 
as if there were some that would rather see the violent Destruction of 
their own nom than disturb the quiet Settlement of Popery; as if it 
were more Religious to suffer God not to be worshipp’d, than to pull 
down an Idol set up by a King, as if we were to believe he had a divine 
Right to consecrate Idolatry: but I leave that zealous History under the 
Execution it has receiv’d from the Excellent Mr. Johnson, in his short 
Reflections upon it, which can receive no greater a Character, than to be 
like himself, and his other Writings, both which were victorious in the 
midst of all his barbarous Persecutions. And as the Nation receiv’d the 
benefit of his writings and Example, I doubt not but he will share a 
Reward proportionably to the Assistance he gave to their Redemption.”" 


Thus Whig opposition contributed greatly to the defeat of passive 
obedience. Once the doctrine lay in the dust, once a sufficient num- 
ber of High Churchmen seriously questioned unqualified submission 
to kings, the house of Stuart, which had been largely maintained by 


254 Memorial of God’s Last Twenty Nine Years Wonders in England, for its 
Preservation and Deliverance from Popery and Slavery (1689), p. 99. 

26Amsterdam, 1689. 

27A Letter to Mr. Samuel Johnson, Occasioned by a Scurrilous Pampblet, In- 
tituled, Animadversions on Mr. Jobnson’s Answer to Jovian, in Three Letters to a 
Country-Friend (1692), pp. 39-40. 
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the Anglican Church, could no longer stand. It is no exaggeration to 
say that contributors to the defeat of the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence played a fundamental role in shaping events which led the way 
to the Revolution and Settlement. 


2 


The major role Samuel Johnson played in defeating the doctrine 
of passive obedience, as well as Hunt’s minor contribution to the 
conflict, makes Thomas Long’s observation in A Vindication of the 
Primitive Christians that both authors drew from Milton’s Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio assume an unusual significance. For if 
Long’s memory was accurate, then Milton himself, through Johnson 
and Hunt, contributed to the demise of the doctrine; and if Milton 
contributed to the demise of the doctrine, then he exerted consider- 
able influence on events which led to the Revolution and Settlement. 
An analysis of Long’s observations will reveal not only that his 
memory was, in the main, accurate but also that he recognized the 
singular power of Milton’s argument against passive obedience, 
which Johnson and Hunt freely employed in their attacks against 
the succession of James. 

The chief purpose of Long’s A Vindication of the Primitive 
Christians was to counter the story both Johnson and Hunt had told 
about Christian behavior under the Emperors Constantius and Jul- 
ian. In the Postscript Hunt had argued, among other things, that the 
primitive Christians, rather than being models of submission, as the 
Anglicans had claimed, had actually resisted their magistrates to the 
extent of their power; and in Julian the Apostate, Johnson had de- 
voted a whole book to this subject. Indeed, in order to undermine 
the Anglican position on passive obedience and hence to prevent the 
succession of James, Johnson had reconstructed the life of the prim- 
itive Christians under Julian the Apostate and had found that the 
story told by George Hickes and Francis Turner possessed little his- 
torical basis. A good deal of truth resides in the early eighteenth- 
century observation that Julian the Apostate “expos’d the Doctrine 
of Passive Obedience, disarm’d its Advocates of the Arguments 
brought from the Antient Fathers, and discover’d their want of Sin- 
cerity, by their false Quotations, and their perverting the Meaning 
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of the Antients in order to serve their present Purposes.” ** What 
Johnson had said in effect was that the whole doctrine had been 
built upon an inaccurate reading of history” and that an under- 
standing of what really happened in primitive times would remove 
the keystone of the whole Anglican structure. 

Now apparently Long realized this weakness in the Anglican 
story; for, rather than establishing the doctrine upon firm historical 
grounds, he turned his attention to the sources from which both 
Johnson and Hunt drew, stressing that these two authors found their 
subversive opinions in rebels of an earlier day. “Prynne, Burton, and 
Bastwick, were the Great Grandsires of this monstrous Progenie,” 
he cried; “The Covenanters, Nye, Marshal, and the Smectymnuans, 
were their genuine Off-spring. To these succeed (notwithstanding 
the peremptory Vote for Exclusion) John Goodwin, Owen, Har- 
ington, and Baxter; all right Commonwealths-men; with Milton, 
and May, and many others, whose Writings have by men of like 
Principles been reviewed, reprinted, and recommended to the pres- 
ent Age.”*° Since the memory of the Civil War was still very green, 
and since Tories never tired of pointing out similarities between the 
troublesome ’40’s and ’80’s, Long knew that such an array of old 
rebels would in itself argue against Johnson and Hunt. In brief, 
lacking historical facts, Long defended the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence by the old device of associating its opponents with men whose 
names still offended the nostrils of a great part of the nation. Such 
a weapon was no doubt very effective; and Long sharpened it by 
singling out as the main source of Johnson and Hunt the Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio by John Milton, who at this time, at least among 
High Churchmen, was considered to be the most profligate villain 
of all. He declared Milton to be the “great Exemplar and Tutor” of 
radical writers, the regicide “whose very Sores and Impostumes 
these Authors suck, and spit them out to poyson the People”;** he 
“28The Works of the Late Reverend Mr. Samuel Johnson, Sometime Chaplain to 
the Right Honourable William Lord Russell (2d ed., 1713), p. iv. 


29Johnson’s reading of history was in the main accurate. Compare his version with 
B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461 (Oxford, 1922), II, Chaps. v, vi, and 
vii. It is obvious that the Anglicans had created a myth to support their position and 
that this myth had very little basis in historical fact. 
380A Vindication of the Primitive Christians, sig. Bv. 
81] bid., p. 191. 
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called Julian the Apostate a “Notorious Plagiary,” Johnson having 
“taken his whole design (as Mr. Hunt had done before him) from 
an Argument of that profligate Villain, John Milton”; and, as has 
already been noted, he stated unequivocally that both Johnson and 
Hunt had taken “their whole Scheme from John Milton’s Defence 
of that most execrable Murther committed on the Royal Martyr.” 
Long thus attempted to discredit Johnson and Hunt, as well as their 
arguments against passive obedience, by associating them with the 
worst of the rebels. But he did more than this. He cited chapter and 
verse; and the remarkable thing is that his claims were in great 
measure sound. 

Even a glance at the Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, Mr. Hunt’s 
Postscript, and Julian the Apostate reveals similarities in spirit and 
content. All three exhibited a profound hatred and distrust of 
Rome; all three argued cogently against the divine right of kings; 
all three denied hereditary succession to the throne and stressed the 
superiority of law. Long failed to mention all these similarities, but 
he no doubt had them in mind when he said that Johnson and Hunt 
had taken their whole scheme from Milton’s defense of the Common- 
wealth. What struck Long most was the ‘way Johnson and Hunt 
made use of Milton’s story about the primitive Christians in the 
matter of passive obedience; and it was indeed on this similarity that 
Long built his most powerful arguments. He pointed out other affili- 
ations, however, which also possess considerable significance. Long 
recalled that Milton, for example, had said in Pro Populo Anglicana 
Defensio that “si rex Parlamentum prius dimiserit, quam ea omnia 
transigantur quorum causa concilium indictum erat, perjurii reus 
erit,” or, “If the king shall dissolve Parliament before it have disposed 
of all those things wherefore the council was summoned, he is guilty 
of perjury.”** Now, declared Long, “Mr. Hunt resembles him in 
this, as well as if there had been a transmigration of Souls’”;** and to 
substantiate his assertion he referred to the Preface of Hunt’s Post- 


82] bid., pp. 291, 293. 
883T he Works of Jobn Milton (Columbia Edition, New York, 1932), VII, 438-39. 
All quotations and translations from Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio may be found 
in this edition, unless otherwise noted. The quotatién here cited Milton himself 
took from an ancient manuscript, “The Manner of Parliament.” 
844 Vindication of the Primitive Christians, p. 184. 
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script. Hunt, to be sure, had expressed in the Preface a definite irri- 
tation at Charles II for the dissolutions of parliament at the very time 
when the Bills of Exclusion were under discussion, and he opposed 
the men whose design was to “make Voices for the discontinuance 
of Parliaments, and for a Popish Succession.” ** The dissolution of 
parliament at the will of the king but against the will of the people 
was to Hunt a mild form of treason, a kind of perjury itself, in that 
such an action belied the real duty of princes. “The Affections of a 
Prince to his People,” Hunt continued, “supersede his Affection 
towards any private Relations: So strong is the Tye of Duty upon 
him, from his Office, to prevent publick Calamities, as no respect 
whatsoever, no not of the Right Lime, can discharge; nor will he 
himself ever think, if duly addressed, that it can.”** Hunt’s intima- 
tion that it was the duty of Charles II to keep parliament in session 
until the Bills of Exclusion had received proper attention thus called 
to Long’s mind the remembrance that Milton had said much the 
same thing. But perhaps little importance should be attached to this 
recollection of Long’s, other than to note that both Milton and Hunt 
believed that parliament should sit until all grievances of the people 
had been duly redressed. Such an affinity in spirit may indicate a 
transmigration of souls, but hardly a tangible debt. 

Long made a more convincing case, however, for the affiliation of 
Milton and Johnson on the proposition that the law was superior to 
the will of the king. In Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, Milton had 
attacked the contention of Salmasius that the will of the king was su- 
preme, that the king was not subject to law and hence could not 
commit crimes, since he ruled by divine right. Through the whole 
of the eighth chapter, by reference to English chronicles and to au- 
thorities on law, Milton undermined what Salmasius had claimed. He 
pointed out that it was the duty of kings, not to make laws, but to 
enforce laws that the people had made, and he therefore accounted 
a king who acted in opposition to law, a law-breaker himself. In sup- 
port of his general position, he brought in the authority of the an- 
cient and famous lawyer, Henry Bracton, whose observations on 
the relation of kings and the law helped him dispose of Salmasius. 


85Mr. Hunt’s Postscript, sigs. b6r-v. 
86] bid., sig. b7v. 
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Milton referred specifically to Book I, Chapter 8, of De legibus, and 
then briefly excerpted from Bracton: “Non est rex, ubi dominatur 
voluntas, et non lex’; or, 


There is no king in the case 
Where will rules and law takes not place.*" 


Upon the heels of this reference, in support of the same proposition, 
Milton brought forward two more citations from Bracton: 


Et. 1.3.c.9 rex est dum bene regit; tyrannus, dum populum sibi creditum 
violentd opprimit dominatione. Et ibidem, exercere debet rex potestatem 
juris, ut vicarius et minister Dei: potestas autem injuriae diaboli est, non 
Dei: cum declinat ad injuriam rex, diaboli minister est, 


or, 


And in his third book, Chapter ix. “A king is a king so long as he rules 
well; he becomes a tyrant when he crushes with despotic violence the 
a that are trusted to his charge.” And in the same chapter, “The 

ing ought to use the — of law and right as God’s servant and vice- 
gerent; the power to do wrong is the Devil’s, and not God’s,; when the 
king turns aside to do wrong, he is the servant of the Devil.”** 


Such an argument for the supremacy of the law over the will of the 
king, together with the striking citations from Bracton, which placed 


8Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, pp. 442-43. The text of the reference from 
which Milton briefly excerpted reads thus: 
Ipse autem rex, non debet esse sub homine, sed sub deo et sub lege, quia lex facit 
regem. Attribuat igitur rex legi quod lex attribuit ei, videlicet dominationem & po- 
testatem, non est enim rex vbi dominatur voluntas & non lex. Et quod sub lege esse 
debeat, ciim sit dei vicarius, euidenter apparet ad similitudinem Ihesu Christi, cuius 
vices = in terris, quia verax dei misericordia, cim ad reparandum humanum genus 
ineffabiliter ei multa suppeterent, hanc potissimam elegit viam, quasi ad destruendum 
opus diaboli, non virtute vteretur potentiae, sed iustitiae ratione: & sic esse voluit sub 
lege, vt eos qui sub lege erant redimeret, noluit enim vti viribus, sed ratione & iudi- 
tio. See Henrici de Bracton de Legibus & consuetudinibus Angliae (Londini, 1596), 
Book I, chapter 8. 
Several abbreviations in Bracton’s text have been normalized. 

88] bid., pp. 442-43. The text from Bracton, Book III, chapter 9, reads thus: 
Potestas itaq; sua iuris est, & non iniuriae, et cim ipse sit autor iuris, non debet indé 
iniuriarum nasci occasio, vnde iura nascuntur, et etiam qui ex offitio suo alios pro- 
hibere necesse habet, idipsum in propria persona committere non debet. Exercere 
igitur debet rex potestatem iuris, sicut dei vicarius & minister in terra, quia illa po- 
testas solius dei est, potestas autem iniuriae diaboli et non dei, & cuius horum oper- 
um fecerit rex, eius minister erit, cuius opera fecerit, Igitur dum facit iusticiam, 
vicarius est regis aeterni, minister autem diaboli, dum declinet ad iniuriam. Dicitur 
enim rex a bene regendo, & non a regnando, quia rex est dum bené regit, Tyrannus 
dum populum sibi creditum violenta opprimit dominatione. 
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a law-breaking king in league with the Devil, apparently made a last- 
ing impression upon Thomas Long’s mind. For when he came across 
the same argument in Julian the Apostate, supported by the same ci- 
tations in the same order, he immediately recalled that he had read 
the whole sequence before in Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, page 
81,°° Johnson differing from Milton only in that he had become 
more expansive, “as if these Arguments which that Mercenarie 
man made use of to justifie the death of Charles the first, were not 
enough.”*° This indeed was what Johnson had done. For in his at- 
tack upon the doctrine of passive obedience, he found it necessary 
to establish the supremacy of the law over the will of the king, to 
show that the prerogative was no “boundless bottomless Pit of Arbi- 
trary Power and Self-Will,” as men like George Hickes and Francis 
Turner had maintained. To substantiate that “There is no Authority 
upon Earth above the Law, much less against it,”** he directed the 
attention of George Hickes to Henry Bracton, citing first from 
Book I, Chapter 8 of De legibus, then from Book II, Chapter 22; 
Book I, Chapter 2; and Book II, Chapter 24, only to return again, in 
more detail, to Book I, Chapter 8, which he immediately followed by 
quotations from Book III, Chapter 9, even as Milton had done. In this 
last sequence, Samuel Johnson followed the order found in Pro Pop- 
ulo Anglicano Defensio, though he quoted at greater length: 


Liber I, Caput 8: Ipse autem Rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo, 
& sub Lege, quia Lex facit Regem. Attribuat ergo Rex legi quod Lex at- 
tribuit ei, videlicet dominationem @ potestatem. Non est enim Rex ubi 
dominatur voluntas & non Lex. Et quod sub Lege esse debeat, cum sit 
Dei Vicarius, evidenter apparet ad exemplum lesu Christi, cuius vices 
gerit in terra, &c. qui noluit uti viribus sed ratione & judicio. 


Liber III, Caput 9: Potestas sua juris est, non injuria. Exercere igitur 
debet Rex potestatem juris, sicut Dei Vicarius & Minister in terra, quia 
illa potestas solius Dei est, potestas autem injuriae Diaboli & non Dei, & 
cujus horum opera fecerit Rex, ejus Minister erit, cujus opera fecerit. 
Igitur dum facit justitiam Vicarius est Regis aeterni, Minister autem Di- 
aboli, dum declinet ad injuriam.** 


8®See page 81 of the 1651 edition. 

404 Vindication of the Primitive Christians, p. 181. 
41 Julian the Apostate, p. 82. 

42] bid., pp. 83-84. 
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That Milton and Johnson should make use of De legibus to bolster 
their arguments should cause no surprise, for Bracton was, as Milton 
claimed, an ancient and famous authority, whose pronouncements 
on English law commanded the respect of the seventeenth century. 
Furthermore, on the advice of his patron, Lord Russell, Samuel 
Johnson had made a study of Bracton in order to become acquainted 
with the constitution of England,“ and hence would be likely to cite 
him whenever occasion demanded. But it is singular that Johnson 
should quote the same passages from Bracton that Milton had used, 
and that they should fall in the same order in support of the same 
proposition. Unless both authors drew from a common expositor, it 
seems likely that Johnson found his clue for the use of Bracton in 
Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, and then expanded Milton’s cita- 
sions in Julian the Apostate so that his. answer to Hickes would pos- 
sess greater authority. 

Long presented his strongest case, however, when he observed 
that Johnson, and to a lesser extent Hunt, followed the letter and 
spirit of Milton’s interpretation of the primitive Christians under the 
Emperors Constantius and Julian. In Pro Populo Anglicano Defen- 
sio, Milton had spent a good deal of time refuting the contention of 
Salmasius that the primitive Christians had never taken up arms 
against royal authority and for this reason should be considered as 
models of Christian behavior. Milton’s answer was a flat denial of 
such a reading of early Church history. Pointing to references from 
the Church Fathers and from early historians, Milton demonstrated 
that the primitive Christians for the most part could not rebel, that 
whenever they could they did, and that their behavior in any event 
could hardly be taken as a model for Christians to follow. The first 
proposition Milton dismissed rather briefly: Christians in primitive 
times were of a low social group and simply lacked strength to resist 
powerful kings. The second and third propositions, however, he de- 
veloped in considerable detail. He revealed that the inhabitants of 
Constantinople, for example, resisted their Arian Emperor, Constan- 
tius, by actual force of arms. Even when Constantius sent Hermoge- 
nes “with troops to depose Paul the orthodox bishop, they charged 


48The Works of the Late Reverend Mr. Samuel Johnson, Sometime Chaplain to 
the Right Honourable William Lord Russell, p. iii. 
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him [Hermogenes] and repulsed him, fired the house whither he had 
betaken himself, mangled and half-burned him, and at last killed him 
outright.”’** Furthermore, Milton continued, “When Julian was not 
yet apostate, but virtuous and valiant, certain persons saluted him as 
Emperor, against the will of Constantius their actual emperor. How 
now? Are they not amongst the number of those primitive Christians 
whom you place as a pattern for us?” In addition to this, Milton 
went on, “When Constantius, by letter openly read to the people, — 
sharply forbade this action of theirs, they all cried out that they had 
but done what their Provincial and the army and the authority of 
the commonwealth had decided. The same persons declared war 
against Constantius, and, as much as in them lay, deprived him of his 
empire and his life.”** Milton thus made it abundantly clear that the 
rebellious behavior of the primitive Christians, rather than support- 
ing the notion of submission to kings, eloquently argued against it; 
and he paused several times to remind Salmasius that his example had 
forced him into a trap. 

Now Thomas Hunt in his Postscript, in answer to a “worthy 

Gentleman” who had argued as Salmasius had done, presented the 
same example of rebellion among primitive Christians that Milton 
had employed against his opponent. Hunt observed that his adver- 
sary had supported the succession of James, that he had argued 
against the Bills of Exclusion by stating “That the Orthodox did not 
Depose the Arrian Emperours,”** and that he had held up this ex- 
ample of orthodox Christians as a model for England to follow. 
Hunt, like Milton, made use of events during the reign of Constan- 
tius to show that his opponent’s contention actually argued against 
him: 
And for what he lays down generally, that the Orthodox did not Depose 
the Arrian Emperours: I must remember him out of Socrates the Eccle- 
siastical Historian, lib.2.cap.38 Gr. when the Souldiers of Constantius 
the Arrian Emperour were by his command sent to enforce them to be- 
come Arrians, they took Arms in defence of their possession of Re- 
ligion.** 

44Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, p. 253. 

45] bid., pp. 253-55. 

46Mr. Hunt’s Postscript, Pp. 152. This part of the Postscript appeared in 1679 and 


was reprinted in 1682 with the Postscript. 
47] bid., pp. 152-53. 
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This reading of the behavior of Christians under Emperor Constan- 
tius compelled Long to observe, despite the reference to Socrates, 
that Hunt had 


taken honest John Milton into his Consult; who says, Chap. 44 [i.e., p. 44] 
of the Primitive Christians (Idem bellum Constantio indixerunt, & quan- 
tum in se erat, Imperio & vita spoliarunt) That they waged War with 
Constantius, and as much as in them lay, spoiled him of his Life and Em- 
pire. This being said by Milton, how notoriously false soever, Mr. Hunt 
is ready to assert the truth of it, and makes an offer of as good Authoritie 
for it, as even Milton did for the Kings Condemnation.** 


Whether Hunt took Milton or Socrates into his consult will perhaps 
never be known, for both told similar stories about Constantius and 
the primitive Christians. Milton related his concisely and for a defi- 
nite political purpose; Socrates, as an ecclesiastical historian, spoke 
at greater length and without noticeable bias.** It is thus not im- 
probable, as Long suggested, that Hunt found his inspiration in Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio and then weighted his argument with 
the authority of an ecclesiastical historian. 

No such doubt, however, surrounds Long’s contention that Sam- 
uel Johnson based his reading of Julian and the primitive Christians 
upon the interpretation Milton had made in Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio. After undermining the contention of Salmasius that Chris- 
tian behavior under Constantius had been a model of passive obedi- 
ence, Milton turned his attention to Julian and the primitive Chris- 
tians, particularly to the relation between Julian and the inhabitants 
of Antioch, who were esteemed as the most devout group of Chris- 
tians in early times. “Quid Antiocheni, homines apprimé Christiani?” 
began Milton; then he continued: 


After Julian apostatized, I suppose they prayed for him, when they used 
to brave him to his face, and defame and revile, and scoff at his long 
beard and bid him make ropes of it! Think you they used to pray for 
the health and long life of one upon the news of whose death they of- 
fered thanksgivings, made feasts, and gave public demonstrations of joy? 
Nay, is it not reported that he was killed by a Christian soldier in his own 
army? Sozomen, a writer of ecclesiastical history, does not deny it, but 


484 Vindication of the Primitive Christians, p. 245. 

49See Patrologia Graeca, ed. J. P. Migne (1864), LX VII, which contains the works 
of both Socrates and Sozomen. Hunt’s reference may be found in Socrates’ Historia 
ecclesiastica, Book II, Chapter 38. 
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commends him that did it, if the fact were so: “For it is no wonder,” 
says he, “that some one of his own soldiers ek an think within himself 
that not only the Greeks but all mankind hitherto had been wont to 
praise tyrant-killers, who go unhesitating to death to be the liberty 
of all: so that that soldier ought not rashly to be condemned who in the 
cause of God and of religion was so zealous and valiant.” These are the 
words of Sozomen, a contemporary author, and a good and religious 
man; by which we may easily apprehend what the general opinion of 
good men in those days was upon this point.*° 


This interpretation of Christian behavior toward Julian the Apostate 
was the most powerful weapon Milton arrayed against the claims of 
Salmasius, so far as the doctrine of submission to kings was con- 
cerned. Hence it would be hardly surprising to find Johnson, in his 
quarrel with George Hickes over passive obedience, embroidering 
the story Milton had told and strengthening it with the same his- 
torical authority, or to find Thomas Long remembering Milton’s 
tale, as well as the historians Milton employed to support it. At any 
rate, when Johnson, in Julian the Apostate, began to scoff at Angli- 
can claims that the primitive Christians should be considered as 
models of Christian behavior, and when he made use of Sozomen, 
according to Long, to prepare the country for resistance to kings, 
Long felt compelled to discover the source of such blasphemous 
notions: 


When I had read that passage in our Author, quoted by him (out of 
Zozomen) p.6o. it came to my remembrance that Milton (Cromwel’s 
Secretarie) in his Defence of the People of England for murthering King 
Charles the First of blessed memorie, made use of the same quotation, 
totidem verbis, p.44. From him also he took the Theme on which he de- 
claims in so many Chapters. For thus Milton: Quid Antiocheni homines 
apprime Christiani?** 

At this point, Long translated Milton’s passage on the way the An- 
tiochenes treated Julian the Apostate; then, referring to the actions 
and thoughts of the primitive Christians as interpreted by Milton, 
Long continued: “These are the Pillars on which our English Solo- 
mon hath raised to himself that Temple of Honour; which yet may 
prove but as so many Pillars of Smoak to the eyes of all that shall in- 


50Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, pp. 253-55. 
514 Vindication of the Primitive Christians, p. 180. 
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spect them.” As a parting injunction, not lacking in irony, Long 
asked that his readers observe with him “what worthie Lectures” 
Johnson had read on “these Texts of Milton,” pointing out that chap- 
ters 3 through 9 in Julian the Apostate merely expanded what Milton 
had claimed.” 

Long’s observation was, in the main, wholly sound; for Julian the 
Apostate followed chapter by chapter the order of Milton’s analysis. 
In chapter 3, for example, entitled “Their Behaviour towards him 
in Words,” Johnson made much of the Antiochenes, whose be- 
havior toward Julian did anything but support the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience: 


The Antiochians exceeded in this kind of despiteful usage. . . . They de- 
rided the shape of his Body, his Gate, his Goat’s Beard, everything that 
belonged to him. . . .°° 


the Antiochians did the quite contrary; they said, That he turned the 
World up-side down, and that his Beard was fit to make Ropes of. . . .°* 


Through chapter 4, “Their Actions”; chapter 5, “Their Devotions”; 
and chapter 6, “Their Prayers and Tears,” Johnson expanded greatly 
upon the suggestion Milton had made concerning the prayers of the 
primitive Christians, answering positively and in considerable detail 
the query in Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio. In chapter 7, entitled 
“JULIAN’s Death,” he returned again to the details of Milton’s de- 
scription, making much of the joy which possessed Christians at the 
news of Julian’s death, and speculating, in view of numerous reports, 
that no Persian but one of his own Christian soldiers had brought the 
Apostate to doom: 


And thus the News, as fast as it arrived, was every-where entertained 
with all the demonstrations of joy and gladness. His old Friends, ‘the 
Antiochians, as soon as they heard of his Death, kept Feasts, and publick 
joyful Meetings; and they not only had Dances in their Chinrches and 
Chappels of the Martyrs, but likewise in their Theatre they proclaimed 
the Victory of the Cross. . . . 


Some say he was killed by a Persian; but the more general and prevail- 
ing Report is, That he was kill’d by one of his own Souldiers.*° 


52] bid., p. 181. 58Julian the Apostate, p. 33. 
54] bid., p. 34. 55] bid., pp. 58, 59. 
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Finally, at the conclusion of chapter 7, Johnson made use of the 
quotation from Sozomen which Milton had also employed as an 


appropriate commentary upon the person who had caused Julian’s 
death: 


And Libanius writing after this fashion, insinuates, that he who kill’d 
Julian was a Christian; which it may be (says the Historian) was true. 
This [is] a strange Concession, but you will more wonder that he should 
justify such a Traiterous Assassination, and yet he does in the following 
words. ‘For it is not improbable, that some one of the Souldiers might 
take into consideration, how the Heathens, and all Men to this day, do 
still praise those who long since have killed Tyrants, as Men that were 
pee se to die for the Common Liberty, and defended in that manner 
their Country-men, Kinsmen, and Friends. And you can hardly blame 
him, who shews himself so couragious for God, and for that Religion 
which he approves.’** 


With chapter 7, Johnson brought his specific “Lectures” on the texts 
of Milton to a close, though in chapter 9, entitled “Reflections on the 
Behaviour of these Christians,” he followed the order of Milton’s ci- 
tations from Bracton’s De legibus, as has already been seen. Despite 
the fact that Johnson never once made mention of Milton and that 
he was rather lavish with references to Socrates, Sozomen, and other 
historical writers, Long’s claim appears to be sound. For the whole 
tone of Julian the Apostate is that which Milton struck in his treat- 
ment of the primitive Christians in Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 
and their similarity of sequences, both in citations and in presenta- 
tion, could hardly be deemed accidental. It would not be far from 
the truth to say that Samuel Johnson, and, to a lesser extent, Thom- 
as Hunt," focused their eyes squarely on parts of Pro Populo Angli- 
cano Defensio when they sat down to write their attacks upon the 
doctrine of passive obedience. 

Thus Milton spoke to the debates over the succession of James 
through Thomas Hunt and Samuel Johnson. They recognized that 


56] bid., mee: See also Patrologia Graeca, in the Historia ecclesiastica of Sozo- 
men, Book VI, Chapter 2, where Sozomen tells the story about the death of. Julian, 
as recorded by Libanius. 

57Johnson devoted the whole of Julian the Apostate to the issue of passive obedi- 
ence, and hence spent most of his time expanding or reflecting on the story of the 
primitive Christians. Hunt was much more diffusive, and hence touched upon the 
primitive Christians only as occasion demanded. 
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Milton’s story about the primitive Christians had gone to the heart 
of the issue, that his interpretation of Christian behavior under Con- 
stantius and Julian undermined the myth of passive obedience. For 
this reason they made free use of his story; and for the same reason 
Thomas Long turned his weapons upon them. In a sense, Milton’s 
voice was as strong as were the voices of his disciples whenever they 
raised them in protest against passive obedience; and since Johnson 
raised his voice often, made himself heard, and was thus influential 
in bringing about the demise of the doctrine, it may be assumed that 
Milton himself contributed to this demise and hence played a vital if 
posthumous role in events which led to the Revolution and Settle- 
ment. 


3 


The extent of Milton’s influence in political affairs which attended 
the Whig rise to power thus may be measured by the yardstick of 
Samuel Johnson himself. But other measurements also exist. Perhaps 
one of the best may be found in Tory reaction to Milton’s opinions 
about the doctrine of passive obedience. For as the decade of the 
Revolution progressed, Milton appeared more and more as the orig- 
inal enemy of passive obedience, as the fountainhead of corruption so 
far as interpretation of the primitive Christians was concerned. Other 
enemies, to be sure, were traced down and named. Bellarmine, for 
example, was known by his statement that the primitive Christians 
had a right to depose Diocletian, Julian, and Valens, but simply 
lacked power to do so.** John Goodwin was remembered for his 
bizarre notion that the primitive Christians, in accordance with a 
celestial plan, had been denied the vision of truth about resistance 
to kings: 

John Goodwin has delivered it for a great Truth, that God did hide this 
Liberty [of Resisting] from the Primitive Christians, lest the use of it 
should cause an Abortion in the Birth of Antichrist. God caused a Dead 
sleep (saies he) to fall upon these Truths, the hiding of them being nec- 


cessary to help Antichrist up to his Throne; Yea, he saith, that God by 
special Dispensation suffered him, the said Anti-christ, to make such 


58John Moore, Of Patience and Submission to Authority. A Sermon Preach’d be- 
fore the Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen, at Guild-hall Chapel, on the 27th 
of January, 1683/4 (1684), p. 29. 
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Truths his foot-stool, till he had advanced himself to his highest Pitch in 
the World.” 


It was apparently realized, however, that neither Bellarmine nor 
Goodwin had struck as close to the heart of the doctrine of passive 
obedience as Milton had with his version of Christian behavior under 
Constantius and Julian. In any event, High Churchmen deemed 
Milton as one of the most persistent enemies of the Anglican doc- 
trine, mentioning him again and again in their sermons and pam- 
phlets; no one single enemy, other than Samuel Johnson himself, 
received greater Tory attention. 

Before Thomas Long revealed the affinities of Julian the Apostate 
and Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, however, no particular notice 
had been taken of Milton’s story about the primitive Christians. Mil- 
ton had been reviled as a mercenary and had been accused of being a 
Papist;* he had stirred Anglican ire because he had argued that con- 
science lay outside the realm of magisterial power;” and, naturally 
enough, he had inspired hatred in the hearts of all Royalists because 
of his opposition to Charles I and because of his defense of the Com- 
monwealth government. But before 1683 the force of his argument 
against the doctrine of passive obedience had not yet received public 
attention. Matthew Rider, for example, in The Power of Parlia- 
ments in the Cause of Succession, made use of Milton to fight 
against the first Bill of Exclusion. Although Rider spoke against 
the theory of compact and against other doctrines dear to the Whig 
Party, he did not scruple to cite Milton in support of his contention 
that the Bill of Exclusion would undermine the very basis of gov- 
ernment itself: 


First, Such a violent alteration would undoubtedly shake the very foun- 
dation of the Government, and render it obnoxious to the several de- 
signs of the factions. The Republicans could not expect a fitter opportu- 
nity to set up that a ip Idol, their well-beloved Common- Wealth, 
and reduce the so much envied greatness of the Nobility to that degree, 


59] aurence Womock, Suffragium Protestantium. Wherein our Governours are 
Justifyed in their Impositions and Preceedings against Dissenters (1683), p. 355. 

60See, for example, Titus Oates’ A True Narrative of the Horrid Plot and Con- 
spiracy of the Popish Party against the Life of His Sacred Majesty, the Government, 
and the Protestant Religion (1679), the prefatory remarks. 


61John Warly, The Reasoning Apostate: or Modern Latitude-Man Consider'd, as 
he Opposeth the Authority of the King and Church (1677), pp. 22 ff. 
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as to be all Fellows at Football. For, as Milton well argueth against Sal- 
masius: The Peers are ordained by the King, they are his Companions, 
and Servants, and as it were his Shadows; he therefore being taken away, 
it’s necessary they be reduced to the Commonalty, from whence they 
had their beginning. 


Thomas Wilson, who later refused to take the oaths to William and 
Mary, even went so far as to declare that Milton had supported the 
true notion of passive obedience. His conception of the doctrine, to 
be sure, was quite different from that held by George Hickes and 
Francis Turner—a difference of which he appeared to be wholly 
aware: 


This Doctrine of quiet and submissive patience and non-resistance can- 
not be interpreted a defence of Rulers oppression, unless by perverse 
malice; nor an encouragement of them to this wickedness, any more 
than the Gospel, which (as we have seen) commands it, and the Primi- 
tive Fathers, who (as we have also seen) taught it. Nor can any think I 
have now spoken this, as if I judged our Prince oppresses, or feared he 
will; unless he think me so extravagant as to judge, that to rule only by 
our established Laws is to oppress: which we all see he doth, and which 
he hath assured us, since his Coronation-Oath (which obligeth to the 
same,) by his Royal word, that in all things he ever will. And whilst 
thus he governs, even J. Milton, our late good King’s heavy friend, 
affirms, That the Subject, if he hold the thing to be unlawfull which by 
Law is commanded, ought not to resist, but to submit to the penalty 
which the Law imposes: and in this case to rise against the King, is to 
renounce Allegiance to him, and is an actual and total deposing of him.®* 


Wilson made use of Milton again to clarify the meaning of “tyrant,” 
referring toT he Tenure of Kings and Magistrates to show that such 
an one is “he who regarding neither Law nor Common good, 
reigns only for himself and his faction” ;** and against such tyrants 
Wilson was as wroth as ever was Milton. 

Even after the controversy over the succession of James had been 
well advanced, but before Thomas Long had made his disclosure, 


62T he Power of Parliaments in the Case of Succession; or, A Seasonable Address 
to the High Court of Parliament, Touching the Present Grievances of the Nation 
(1680), p. 39. 

634 Sermon on the Martyrdom of King Charles I. Preached January 30. 1681. 
With a Relation of Some Rebellious Practices and Principles of Fanaticks (1682), 
pp. 15-16. In a marginal note, Wilson refers to The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

64] bid., p. 16, note. 
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Tories failed to recognize the significance of Milton’s story about 
the primitive Christians. At any rate, Robert Hancock, in The Loy- 
alty of Popish Principles Examin’d, made a vicious attack upon 
Milton as “the great Oracle of one of the Factions” but failed to 
refute what Milton had said about early Christian behavior. He 
accused Milton of supporting political doctrines held by the popes; 
he made him even worse than the Jesuits in that he had urged people 
to practice subversive doctrines and had thus made for unrest, an 
activity which, according to information Hancock had gleaned 
from a “late Author of the Roman Church” to oppose the “Author- 
ity of Milton,” had never been the aim of Catholic speculation on 
matters of politics.*° Moreover, Hancock referred to Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio on several occasions, even pointing to the alle- 
gation of Salmasius “that the Doctrine of the Sacred and inviolable 
Authority of Princes was preserved pure and uncorrupt in the 
Church, till the Bishops of Rome attempted to set up a Kingdom in 
this World paramount to all Kings and Emperours,® but he left no 
record of any misgivings about Milton’s story of the primitive 
Christians. 

After Thomas Long’s revelation that Samuel Johnson had em- 
ployed Milton to strike at the very foundations of passive obedience, 
however, other voices arose in protest against opponents of the 
Anglican doctrine, particularly against Milton himself. George 
Hickes, in Jovian. Or, An Answer to Julian the Apostate, irked by 
Johnson’s intimation that he had found most of his information 
about Whigs in Roger L’Estrange’s Dissenter’s Sayings, not only 
defended at some length the “Doctrine of Passive Obedience against 
Law” but also revealed that he was well qualified to speak in defense 
of the doctrine in that he was acquainted with the original works of 
its enemies, such as “Junius Brutus, Lex Rex, Prynns Soveraign 
Power of Parliaments, Naphthali, Jus Populi Vindicatum, Miltons 
Apology, Plato Redivivus, with very many others, and Julian the 


85The Loyalty of Popish Principles Examin’d (1682), p. 33. 

86] bid., p. 32. 

87T he Dissenter’s Sayings, in Requital for L’Estrange’s Sayings. Published in their 
Own Words, for the Information of the People (1681). In this volume, and in suc- 
ceeding ones of the same nature, Milton’s words often appeared. See p. 31. 
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Apostate among the rest.” °* Furthermore, Sir George Mackenzie, in 
Jus Regium, defended the practice of the primitive Christians as it 
had been reported by Grotius and by Anglican churchmen, and 
opposed the story told by Gronovius, which was the same one “as 
Milton also pretends.” *® Except for Long’s A Vindication of the 
Primitive Christians, however, real recognition that Milton’s ac- 
count endangered the whole Tory theory of obedience arrived after 
the debates over the succession. Not until Abednego Seller had pub- 
lished The History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation and 
its sequel, A Continuation of the History of Passive Obedience since 
the Reformation,” did Milton achieve his true stature as the chief 
original opponent of the Anglican doctrine. 

Abednego Seller wrote his two volumes to vindicate the doctrine 
from the ridicule of men like Samuel Johnson and to exonerate High 
Churchmen, who had been accused of promulgating it in order to 
maintain their position of privilege and power. He appeared genu- 
inely concerned by the fact that many Anglicans, toward the end of 
the reign of James II, had turned against the belief which he felt still 
distinguished the Anglican communion from both Rome and the 
dissent. To him, the doctrine was seasonable even in the year of the 
Settlement, for he firmly believed it to be “the duty of every Chris- 
tian, in things lawful, actively to obey bis Superior; in things unlaw- 
ful, to suffer rather than obey, and in any case, or upon any pretence 
whatsoever not to resist, because, whoever does so, shall receive to 
themselves Damnation.””? Now this belief, Seller was ashamed to re- 
port, had been undermined by.the “Authority and the Reasons” of 
Hobbes, who had “derived from Milton, and both from Doleman, 
i.e. Parsons the Jesuite’— doctrines which had been considered so 
“Apostolical” that many believed they should “be preached in all the 
World.” These apostolical doctrines were none other than Whig 
principles of government: “That Power is originally in the Body of 
the People, that the Foundation of all Government is laid in com- 


68 Jovian. Or, An Answer to Julian the Apostate (1683), Pp: 237-38. 
89Jus Regium: or, The Just and Solid Foundations of Monarchy in General; and 
More Especially of the Monarchy of Scotland: Maintain’d against Buchanan, Napb- 
tali, Dolman, Milton, &c. (1684), p. 116. ny 
70Amsterdam, 1690. 
™1T he History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation, Preface. 
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pact,...that a Prince may be opposed in his Politick.” Seller thus 
recognized with George Hickes and Edward Pelling that the doc- 
trine of passive obedience was inseparably bound to the theory of 
divine right, that belief in one depended upon belief in the other. 
That many churchmen had given ground before Whig attack and 
had accepted these principles so inimical to passive obedience forced 
Seller to examine anew the grounds for belief in the doctrine. In 
pursuit of this task, he called upon many Anglican churchmen, one 
of whom was John Moore, who in earlier days had declared that 
even “had the Primitive Christians had more potent Arms than 
Nero, or Julian, yet no right ever could have accrued to them 
thereby to oppose Gods Ordinance, or to proceed against their 
Conscience.”"* Seller no doubt believed that Moore’s unequivocal 
statement would revive the faint-hearted; he perhaps also thought 
that Moore’s revelation of Anglican foes would make many wav- 
erers reconsider their present position: 


The Popes of Rome were the first pretenders from Scripture to a right 
not only of Resisting, &c. but of Deposing Kings. Knox, Milton, Ruth- 
erford &c. could not have spit ranker venom at Kings, or spoke with 
greater contempt of their Authority, than Hildebrand.” 


Thus as Seller attempted to restore faith in the doctrine, he revealed 
at the same time the enemies who could be held responsible for 
defection among the Anglican clergy; and as he carried his examina- 
tion into A Continuation of the History of Passive Obedience, he 
singled out Milton and his story about the primitive Christians as 
perhaps the most powerful solvent working upon this Anglican 
belief. John Goodwin was mentioned in passing, for he had slan- 


dered the “Ancient Fathers, as a company of ignorant Men,” but 
Milton had accused 


the first Reformers, as the genuine assertors of the Doctrine of Resist- 
ance; for Salmasius having truly alledged, that the Doctrin of the Sacred, 
and Inviolable Authority of Princes was preserved pure, and uncorrupt 
in the Church; till the Bishops of Rome attempted to set up a Kingdom 
in this World Paramount to all Kings and Emperors; Milton replies, that 


"21 bid., pp. 98-99. Seller here made use of Moore’s Of Patience and Submission to 
Authority (1684), a sermon which upheld the doctrine of passive obedience with 
the fervor of a Turner or a Hickes. 


"8]bid., p. 99. 
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Salmasius strove in vain to transfer the guilt upon the Pope, which all 
free Nations, every Religion, all the Orthodox take upon themselves, 
and that he had as many Adversaries in this point, as there were most ex- 
cellent Doctors of the Reformed Church." 


Seller thus was aware that Milton’s accusation struck at the very 
foundation of the Anglican belief; and as he continued to buttress his 
faith in the doctrine, he called upon elder controversialists to speak 
for him in opposition to Milton, sharpening their arguments and 
bringing into clear focus what they had only dimly perceived. When 
he referred to Joseph Jane’s Eikon Aklastos," for example, he picked 
out phrases which bore particularly upon the issue of passive obedi- 
ence and strung them together, making appropriate comments as 
occasion demanded: 


Superstitious Churchmen had their hands in the old Rebellions, and in 
our days we find, they have Successors, that teach the People Doctrins 
of Devils, and seduce them from Obedience to those, that had the rule 
over them. Obedience and Sufferings are the servility and wretchedness, 
which Milton calls the Pulpit stuff of the Prelates; we may shortly ex- 
pect, that as these Miscreants have altered State and Church, so they will 
compose an Index Expurgatorius of the Bible; for it cannot be imagined, 
that they will object to this heinous crime of Preaching Passive Obedi- 
ence to the Prelates, and leave so many places in the Gospel, which 
command it; and themselves need not the Gospel to make Men obedi- 
ent: they have the Sword, and this Ceremony of Religion is abolish’d,— 
if righteousness consists in blaspheming God, contempt of his Ordi- 
nances, and scorning the Doctrines, and practice of his Saints, these Men 
may lay some claim to it—are they greater practisers of self-denyal, 
who Preach War, and Blood, rather than obey, than those who Preach 
Passive Obedience, and Suffering rather than violence."* 


This is a most important pronouncement. For with the help of 
Joseph Jane, Seller stated in effect that Milton, as a foe of passive 
obedience, taught the doctrine of devils, that his successors were 
“miscreants” who had altered both church and state. The History of 
Passive Obedience Since the Reformation as well as its sequel thus 
not only attempted to exonerate the Anglican clergy but also re- 


74A Continuation of the History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation 
(Amsterdam, 1690), Prefatory Epistle. 


75Eikon Aklastos: The Image Unbroken (1651). 
7864 Continuation of the History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation, 
pp. 131-32. 
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vealed the original foes of the doctrine, whose successors had played 
a definite role in the Revolution and Settlement. Of these original 
foes Seller apparently believed that the most dangerous was John 
Milton. 

Milton remained anathema to High Churchmen in the contro- 
versy which arose over The History of Passive Obedience since the 
Reformation. Schism in Anglican ranks, to be sure, divided opinion 
on the worth of the volume; but Seller’s list of foes received almost 
unanimous approval. George Hickes, for example, was particularly 
pleased because Seller had named specific enemies of passive obedi- 
ence; and he went on to point out that those who had sworn to the 
oaths at the time of the Settlement belonged in the same enemy fold. 
He even intimated that Seller himself had intended to place the fol- 
lowers of King William in the enemy camp: 


There are others again, who justify the taking of the Oath upon such 
Principles, as seem indeed to overthrow the Doctrine of Non-resistance, 
and the Author of the History I confess is very angry at them for em- 
bracing the doctrine of Hobbs, Milton, and Parsons, and if he blackens 
any in his Book with the imputation of Apostacy, it is only these few 
men.** 


But the realization which brought so much pleasure to nonjuring 
George Hickes made Thomas Long cry out in dismay. Long him- 
self had not scrupled to swear the oath of allegiance. Seller’s inti- 
mation that all but nonjurors were apostates therefore struck him 
not only as eminently unfair but also as dangerous to both church 
and state. His reply, however, lacked the conviction of logic; he 
could only say that he and his colleagues, through both argument 
and example, had opposed the original enemies whom Seller had 
named: 


As for the Opinions of the Gnosticks, and Machiavel, I suppose that 
learned Person whom the Author names, hath sufficiently condemned 
them; and so do all those Reverend Persons whom this Author hath ac- 
cused, explode the wild Opinions of Hobs, Milton, and Cressy, and have 
acted in a direct opposition to them. And therefore he hopes in vain, 
That no Man can imagine he intends any disturbance by his Writing; for 
what could he intend by charging such a number of the Church of Eng- 


7A Letter to the Author of a Late Paper, Entituled, A Vindication of the Divines 
of the Church of England (1689), p. 5. 
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land as Apostates from their own Principles, and guilty of Perjury, only 
for taking the Oath of Allegiance to the present King and Queen?” 
Thomas Long was not the only member of the Anglican clergy to 
express concern over the issue which Seller had raised. Thomas Bain- 
brigg also found something disturbing in a history which purported 
to defend the doctrine of passive obedience but which in so doing 
made a great number of churchmen little better than apostates from 
their beliefs. He was willing to “chime in” with Seller on certain posi- 
tions, and with him “fault Hobbs, and Milton, and Doleman, or Par- 
sons”’;"® but with the implications inherent in the whole volume he 
could hardly agree. Thus, although Seller’s The History of Passive 
Obedience since the Reformation elicited varying judgments, no 
schism arose over the blacklist which the volume presented. By 
unanimous consent the enemies here listed were held responsible for 
undermining the Anglican notion of passive obedience, and on this 
list Milton always found recognition. 

References to Milton in commentary inspired by William Sher- 
lock’s great compromise tell much the same story. Sherlock, smart- 
ing under attack from both nonjurors and Whigs, attempted desper- 
ately to assure himself as well as his enemies that he stood on firm 
Anglican ground concerning the oaths to William and Mary. In- 
deed, he viewed himself as a great champion of passive obedience, a 
logician who had laid opponents of the doctrine in the dust of de- 
feat. In consequence, when Samuel Johnson accused him of perjury 
for swearing the oath, Sherlock answered that not he but Johnson 
should be considered an apostate; and to confirm his own orthodoxy 
and to reveal the apostacy of his opponent he charged Johnson with 
desiring to change the Calendar of Saints so that Johnson and his like 
could invoke, not true apostles of the church, but old rebels against 
passive obedience: 


Oh! that the Mastership of the Canonization-Office were but divided be- 
twixt Mr. Baxter and you, we must quickly reform and Correct our 


™8T he Historian Unmask’d: Or, Some Reflections on the Late History of Passive 
Obedience. Wherein the Doctrine of Passive-Obedience and Non-Resistance is 
Truly Stated and Asserted (1689), p. 29. 

79Seasonable Reflections, on a Late Pamphlet, Entityled, a History of Passive Obe- 
dience since the Reformation: Wherein the True Notion of Passive Obedience is 
Settled and Secured from the Malicious Interpretations of Ill-designing Men 
(1689/90), p. 54. 
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Calendar, and in the room of the twelve Apostles, (those Church of 
England Preachers of Passive Obedience,) Insert the Names of Crom- 
well, Bradshaw, Ravilliack, and Milton, in the Company of some now 
alive.*®° 


Furthermore, in his desperation to convince his critics of his clean 
bill of spiritual health, he cried loudly against John Milton himself. 
“The Patrons of Resistance,” he claimed, have never been able to ex- 
plain away the Biblical revelation: “For there is no power but of 
God; the powers that be, are ordained of God.” Yet, he continued, 
they “have used all manner of Arts to evade the force of this Text, 
and to make the Apostles argument signifie just nothing.”** In view 
of this, Sherlock believed it necessary “to consider briefly what they 
say”; and at this juncture he turned his attention to Pro Populo An- 
glicano Defensio, where Milton had sought to make the text argue 
for resistance to kings: 


Then some of them own the truth of what St. Paul asserts, that Sover- 
aign Princes are of God, are advanc’d and let in their thrones by him; 
but then they say, Princes are from God, no otherwise than i 
else is of God. ‘The Divine Providence governs all things; and Plague 
and Pestilence and Famine, and whatever evil and calamity befals a Na- 
tion, is from God too; but does it hence follow, that when God brings 
any of these Judgments upon us, we must not endeavour to remove 
them? No more, say they, does it follow, that we must not endeavour 
to break the Yoak of a Tyrant, because it was put on by God. That is, in 
plain English, that when the Apostle proves, that we must not resist 
Princes, because they are set up by God, he does not reason Truly; for 
notwithstanding this, we may resist Tyrannical Princes, as we would do 
the Plague, though they are both sent by God.*? 


Neither Sherlock’s recognition of Milton as a patron of resistance 
nor his firm stand against him, however, convinced George Hickes 
that Sherlock had remained true to the Anglican doctrine. He de- 
clared Sherlock’s principles to be utterly false, and he quite logically 
placed him, in view of his oath to William and Mary, in the com- 
pany of those whom Sherlock had so roundly attacked: 


80Observations upon Mr. Jobnson’s Remarks, upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book of Non-. 
Resistance (1689), p. 16. 


81T he Case of Resistance of the Supreme Powers Stated and Resolved, According 
to the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures (2d ed., 1690), p. 117. 


82] bid., pp. 117-18. 
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This, Doctor, is another crowned Head [James II], against whom you 
love to croak: All your malicious Speeches and Slanders of him, and 
particularly those in your first and second Letter concerning the French 
Invasion, are filed up in Heaven, and shall be brought in Evidence 
against you at the great Day of Judgment, when, without publick and 
bitter Repentance, you will appear at the left Hand, with Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, Cook, Milton, and Thom. Goodwin, and be sent with those 
Worthies of the Old Cause into your own place.** 


Thus in the flurry of comment which attended Sherlock’s compro- 
mise over the oath of allegiance, Milton appeared as an original ene- 
my of passive obedience and as a patron saint of resistance to kings. 
More often than Bellarmine or Goodwin, more often than Hobbes 
or Bradshaw or Cromwell, Milton aroused Tory resentment when- 
ever the doctrine of passive obedience was brought up for discus- 
sion. This Tory reaction is one measure of Milton’s effectiveness in 
bringing about the demise of the Anglican doctrine. 

Tory reaction to Milton in the years preceding and following the 
Settlement, coupled with Samuel Johnson’s use of Milton’s story of 
the primitive Christians in the debates over the succession, to which 
may be added contemporary evidence of Johnson’s importance in 
shaping events leading to the Revolution itself—all suggest that Mil- 
ton played a major role in the affairs of his country during these 
crucial years of English political history. At least it is clear that Mil- 
ton, through Johnson and through his own works, helped bring 
about the demise of belief in passive obedience, and this in turn paved 
the way for the triumph of many Whig principles of government. 
Perhaps by this time Milton had already achieved that measure of in- 
fluence and fame for which he had struggled so hard during the days 
of the Rebellion and Commonwealth. 


The last decade of the seventeenth century witnessed a recogni- 
tion by both Tories and Whigs that the foundations of the Revolu- 
tion and Settlement had been laid by authors of an earlier day. Even 


before this time, in the famous judgment and decree of the Univer- 


sity of Oxford, Tories had blacklisted numerous writers who had 
argued for political principles inimical to the Anglican cause. Both 


884 Vindication of some among our Selves against the False Principles of Dr. 
Sherlock (1692), p. 45. 
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Milton and Johnson had appeared on this list, together with Bellar- 
mine and Buchanan, Baxter and Goodwin, and Doleman and Cart- 
wright and Hobbes. Now, after 1688, Tories began to deem the 
defenders of revolutionary doctrine as disciples of these earlier men. 
Radical supporters of the principles which had animated the Settle- 
ment, for example, became “the disciples and followers of Buchanan, 
Hobbs, and Milton”; and, according to Tory reports, they exceeded 
“their Masters in downright impudence, scurrility, and lying.” 
Whigs, however, as might be expected, extolled such disciples. To- 
wards the end of the century, for instance, in answer to a Tory at- 
tack upon the political principles which had guided events during 
the ascension of William, a good Settlement man wished his adver- 
sary the task of replying to the arguments of Algernon Sidney, 
“General Ludlow,” Harrington, and Milton, 


for then he’l undergo the Fate of Salmasius, and the Government will 
save the —— of keeping up his Coach, there being enough of Mr. 
Milton’s Scholars left to Vindicate that Noble cause, till they have Writ 
him to Death, as their Tutor did Salmasius.*® 


The records are silent as to whether this good Settlement man ever 
realized his desire, but no doubt remains that by this time Milton 
possessed many disciples. 

Some of these disciples, like Charles Blount and John Toland, have 
long received recognition; and more recently William Denton and 
“General Ludlow” have been placed on the roll, along with the an- 
onymous adapter of The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. To this 
list may be added the name of Samuel Johnson, and, with reserva- 
tions, that of Thomas Hunt. Perhaps Samuel Johnson was the most 
important disciple of all. For, although Charles Blount and the others 
studied Milton, made use of his arguments, and thus contributed to 
the thought of the Revolution and Settlement, Samuel Johnson did 
all this and more. As chaplain to William Lord Russell, he undoubt- 
edly convinced that unfortunate statesman of the fallacy of passive 


844 Discourse of Government, as Examined by Reason, Scripture, and Law of the 
Land. Or True Weights and Measures between Soveraignty and Liberty (1694), 
“The Publisher to the Reader.” The publisher reminded the reader that this book 
appeared first in 1678 and was being republished in 1694 because the times needed 
its salutary message. 


854 Just Rebuke of a Late Unmannerly Libel, in Defence of the Court (1699), p. 4. 
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obedience and of the right and duty of subjects to resist tyrannous 
kings,** a conviction which guided him through the tumultuous years 
of the first Whig attempt to seize power and which, eventually, in 
view of his opposition to Charles II, brought his head to the block. 
Thus through Lord Russell Milton’s ideas came to grips with Tory 
opposition in the dust and heat of actual combat, where rival parties 
joined battle in the deadly struggle for control of the nation. This 
implementation of Milton’s ideas, this employment of his doctrines in 
disputes of the day make him a most significant contributor to the 
Revolution and Settlement. Perhaps not even John Locke, the ac- 
cepted spokesman of Whig political theory, played a more impor- 
tant role than Milton in shaping events which accompanied the 
Whig rise to power. 


86See DNB, under “Samuel Johnson.” 








Sir Walter Raleigh’s Guiana Finances 


By Joun W. SuirLey 


Ke THE past three hundred years, biographers of Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh have puzzled over his financial operations. The problem is 
simple. How could a Devonshire sailor, of good family but no ap- 
parent wealth, rise to prominence in the court of Elizabeth, live on a 
lavish scale probably unrivaled even in that age of luxury, and still 
equip, outfit, provision, and man expedition after expedition to the 
ends of the known world in a fruitless search for greater wealth? 
Not only the scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but 
the common man under Elizabeth and the suspicious monarch who 
followed her have tried to discover the hidden source of Raleigh’s 
income. No one to date has met with much success. 

Numerous explanations have been offered. Elizabeth has been sup- 
posed to have showered gold on her handsome favorite (though the 
serious student of Elizabeth may doubt the extent of her generosity). 
Revenues from Raleigh’s official post as Warden of the Stannaries 
have been magnified. The loot Raleigh took from the Spanish by or- 
ganized piracy has been held to be his hidden source of wealth. But 
the Elizabethans, who were generally pretty shrewd in money mat- 
ters and who were in a much better position than we to judge the in- 
comes from these sources, doubted that any or all of them together 
would permit Raleigh to live as he did. The tangible evidence that 
remains, in the form of Raleigh’s sworn statements of his financial 
position, indicates that Sir Walter always lived beyond his income, 
not counting any extraordinary expenses for his voyages of explora- 
tion and settlement. Unfortunately, Raleigh’s own accounts have al- 
most certainly been destroyed, and the modern investigator must 
piece together random clues dropped in unlikely places and from 
these draw his tentative conclusions. 

There can be almost no doubt that Raleigh’s accounts were de- 
stroyed. Raleigh’s chief accountant, perhaps his steward, was his 
friend, Thomas Hariot, the eminent scientist and mathematician who 
first gained fame as the official surveyor of the Roanoke venture of 
1585-86. Hariot entered Raleigh’s service shortly after his gradua- 
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tion from Oxford in 1579, and was an intimate member of his house- 
hold until the mid ’90’s when he became a pensioner of Raleigh’s 
gambling companion, Henry Percy, the “Wizard” ninth Earl of 
Northumberland. Though Hariot spent the remainder of his life in 
comparative ease as the scientific adviser of the wealthy Earl, there 
is ample evidence that he continued to advise Raleigh and to keep all 
his financial records for him. These accounts—how valuable they 
would be to a modern scholar! —are last mentioned in Hariot’s will, 
dated the 29th of June, 1621, and probated on the 6th of July the 
same year—not quite three years after the execution of Raleigh for 
his “high treason” to James. The will, now filed at Somerset House, 
concludes with a final injunction to Hariot’s very reliable executors: 


Item whereas I have divers waste papers (of wch some are in a Canvas 
bagge) of my Accompts to Sr Walter Rawley for all wch I have dis- 
charges or acquitances lying in some boxes or other my desire is that 
they may bee all burnte. Alsoe there is an other Canvas bagge of papers 
concerning Irishe Accompts (the persons whome they Concerne are 
dead many years since in the raigne of queene Elizabeth wch I desire 
alsoe may be burnte as likewise many Idle papers and Cancelled Deedes 
wch are good for noe use." 


Such destruction of historical materials may horrify the modern in- 
vestigator, though it does permit him to speculate with impunity on 
their probable contents. 

Since the whole matter of Raleigh’s finances is so conjectural, a 
series of hitherto unpublished lawsuits in the Public Records Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, is of especial interest—particularly since 
they deal with the famous Guiana voyage of 1595. Of all Raleigh’s 
enterprises in his search for wealth, this one is most surprising, since it 
took place during the years of Raleigh’s ebb of fortune. His ill-starred 
attempts to colonize Virginia in the Roanoke settlements had brought 
him nothing but grief: financially they had cost him over £40,000 
(well over a million and a half dollars by a most conservative esti- 


1For the sake of uniformity, manuscript abbreviations have been expanded, the 
long s has been modernized, and u and ¥, i and j have been recorded to conform 
to present-day printing practice. 
his citation is from the certified copy of the original will on file at Somerset 
House, London. Another copy, ey transcribed from this one, is to be found 
there in the Registry of the Archdeaconry Court of London, 1618-1626/7, ff. 71-72, 
with slight variations in spelling. 
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mate), yet, though exploited by both Hakluyt and Hariot, had re- 
sulted in the deaths of many of his settler-friends and the frustration 
of never being permitted to visit the “New Found Land” personally. 
Raleigh’s ingenious attempts to make his Irish estates pay off had 
likewise failed. The lands were poor, the settlers demanding, the 
natives vicious, and when Raleigh attempted to recoup his invest- 
ments by importing pipe staves and beer tuns into England, the Privy 
Council had levied confiscatory duties on even these products. With 
Elizabeth, too, Raleigh had fallen from grace. His hurried marriage 
with Elizabeth Throckmorton and the scandal which accompanied 
his courtship had enraged the Virgin Queen. With formal acknowl- 
edgment of the match came immediate imprisonment for Sir Walter 
and banishment from court for the new Lady Raleigh. Even the suc- 
cess of his subsidized piracy did not bring fiscal aid. According to 
Raleigh’s letters, his outlay for his pirate ships in 1592 not only 
amounted to his entire fortune, but led him to borrow over £11,000 
at the usual high interest rates. Yet when in September of that year 
Raleigh’s own vessel returned with the richest prize of a century of 
organized piracy (the Madre de Dios, carrying gold, jewels, and 
spices to the modern value of well over five million dollars), in the 
final distribution of profits, Elizabeth and the Earl of Cumberland 
seized the lion’s share, allowing Raleigh several thousand pounds less 
than his original investment. It is small wonder that Raleigh, in dedi- 
cating his work on The Discoverie of Guiana to his friend Charles 
Howard, Admiral of England, spoke with bitterness of the evil times 
in which he had been forced to frame his venture: 


the fruit... (as it seemeth) was long before fallen from the tree, & the 
dead stocke onely remained. I did therefore even in the winter of my 
life, undertake these travels, fitter for bodies lesse blasted with mis- 
fortunes, for men of greater abilitie, and for mindes of better incourage- 
ment, that thereby, if it were possible, I might recover but... the least 
tast[e] of the greatest plenty formerly possessed.? 


Courage, determination, and the will to win must have been strong 
in Raleigh, since “in the winter of his life” he did find means to ex- 
plore the unknown continent of South America for the fabled city 


*Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations Voyages Traffiques & Discoveries 
of the English Nation (Glasgow, 1904), X, 339. 
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of gold, and (with but the slightest of aid from Sir Robert Cecil and 
the Lord High Admiral) not only conducted the preliminary survey 
of 1594, but equipped and provisioned five ships with their crews 
and a hundred men besides for a voyage of indeterminate length, 
perhaps a whole year. 

At least a partial answer to this vexing problem may be found in 
the London Chancery Depositions in the Public Records Office.* 
There among the uncatalogued and practically unsearched C/24 
documents are to be found statements, interrogatories, and deposi- 
tions in three distinct court actions regarding the financing of Ral- 
eigh’s Guiana voyage of 1595.* Unfortunately, as is the case with all 
such court materials of the seventeenth century, no notation remains 
to indicate the adjudication or solution of the cases. But from the 
suits themselves and from the contemporary sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses, it is possible to get some insight into the costs of the Guiana 
voyage and on Raleigh’s financial methods. 

The lawsuits to be considered came before the English courts be- 
tween 1611 and 1613, nearly twenty years after the Guiana attempt. 
Raleigh was, of course, by this time a prisoner in the Tower, held on 
the charge of high treason for having supposedly connived with the 
Spanish King against James. His famous (or infamous) trial at Win- 
chester in November of 1603 had led to his attainder. Raleigh was 
removed from all offices, civil and political, and all his income and 

8The project was a study of the unpublished manuscripts of Thomas Hariot 
(1560-1621), and was conducted under the auspices of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, to whom due credit should be given. I am especially in- 
debted to Professor Sisson who called my attention to a Hariot signature among the 


witnesses and started me on my long search for these records. 


4Public Record Office documents: C 24/372/126—“Interrogatories to be ministred 
on the part and behalf of William Sanderson gent. Deft to the Bill of Complaint of 
John Shaiberge and Robert Smyth Complts” consists of 22 questions, together with 
all the depositions required: John Meres answered 8; Thomas Hariot, 18; and John 
Cradock, 6. C. 24/372/125—“Interrogatories to be ministred on the part and behalfe 
of William Sanderson Complt against Sr Walter Raleigh Knight John Shelbery, 
Robert Smith and Thomas oe ae defdts” consists of 27 questions. To these, the 
depositions of John Meres (12 questions), Lawrence Kemish (15 questions), Ralegh 
Sanderson (8 questions), William Roe (10 questions), and John Kempton (3 ques- 
tions) are attached, Sanderson apparently requested also that George Hull be inves- 
tigated on 9 questions, and Thomas Dauson on 3; but there is no indication that 
these were ever questioned, and no testimony remains from them. The appeal of 
Sanderson to the Star Chamber (St. Ch. 8/260/4) is the most informative of all the 
documents. In addition, this file contains the affidavits of both John Meres and John 
Shelbury attached. 
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wealth were confiscated by the throne. In this respect, James was 
more merciful than was his custom. Raleigh’s estates, together with 
“all the goods Chattells and Credits,” were placed under the admin- 
istration of two of Raleigh’s friends and servants, John Shelbury and 
Robert Smith, that they could “satisfie and pay such debts as the 
sayd Sr Walter Raleigh did owe at the time of his sayd attaynder, 
and for the reliefe and maintenance of the wiffe and Child of the 
sayd Sr Walter.” 

The extent of Raleigh’s wealth at this time cannot be assessed. 
Raleigh himself protested vociferously that he was left penniless and 
that his wife and son were practically starving. James suspected that 
there were concealed assets in Raleigh’s declarations, and the prop- 
erty evaluations he made differed widely from those admitted by Sir 
Walter. To confuse the issue still farther, the King made trades of 
property with Shelbury and Smith, exchanging for crown lands and 
estates those formerly Raleigh’s. Knowing James, we may assume 
that he did not suffer from excessive generosity in these transactions, 
especially since Raleigh was in no position to sue his monarch, or 
even to protest, since the sentence of death could still be carried out 
at a moment’s notice. 

Our series of lawsuits began in February, 1610 [1611 new style]. 
At that time Raleigh’s executors, John Shelbury and Robert Smith, 
acting for Raleigh, brought suit in the High Court of Chancery 
against one William Sanderson, charging that he had dealt fraudu- 
lently with Sir Walter in the management of the Guiana voyages of 
1594 and 1595. The amount for which they held Sanderson to be 
accountable was £60,000, their contention being that no final ac- 
counting and payment on these funds had been received by Raleigh. 
In May of the same year, Sanderson answered the suit with a coun- 
ter-suit against Sir Walter Raleigh, John Shelbury, Robert Smith, 
and Thomas Hariot, claiming not only that he had accounted for all 
of Raleigh’s money, but also that there was still owing to him seven 
or eight hundred pounds which he personally had advanced on the 
voyages, plus several thousands of pounds of interest on certain let- 
ters of credit for which he stood bound for Raleigh. Evidently the 


5St. Ch. 8/260/4. Unless otherwise specified, all citations are taken from this 
document. 
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two suits dragged on through hearing after hearing until, wearied 
with “the law’s delay,” Sanderson at long last petitioned the Star 
Chamber, the highest tribunal in the land, for a review of the case 
and its final disposition. 

Unfortunately for a completely unprejudiced evaluation of the 
evidence, all the materials which have survived from these lawsuits 
are on Sanderson’s side. However, even though the extant docu- 
ments were originally designed to bolster Sanderson’s claims, it is 
possible to get a relatively objective view of the whole, since Sander- 
son questioned the friends and advisers of Raleigh. It is apparent in 
reading that though the questions of his interrogatories are biased in 
one direction, the answers are biased in the other, and the net result 
is that the two biases tend to cancel each other out. 

The clearest picture of the whole sequence is to be found in the 
latest of the documents, Sanderson’s address “To the Kings most ex- 
cellent Majestie”*® asking for a Star-Chamber review of the whole af- 
fair. Sanderson first informed the King how he happened to get 
involved in Raleigh’s financial muddles: 

In all humblenes Complayninge sheweth and enformeth your most ex- 
cellent Ma[jes]tie your loyall dutifull and obedient subject William 
Saunderson of Islington in the Countie of Midd[lesex] gent —That 
whereas your sayd subject about thirtie yeares sithence did marry and 
take to wiffe Margaret Snedall the daughter of Hughe Snedall and neece 
of Sr Walter Ralegh knight that is to say his sisters daughter, by meanes 
of which intermarriadge your subject and the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh be- 
came acquainted and grew into inward love and frindship. . . . 

Urged on by this “inward love and frindship,” Sanderson devoted 
his efforts to assist his wife’s uncle in raising funds for the proposed 
voyage to El Dorado. As Sanderson tells the story, he 

at the request and for the good of the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh and for his 
Creditt stood bownd and ingaged for him by bonds money disbursed 
and otherwise to the value of fiftie thousand pownds and upwards at 
one instant [of] time when the Creditt of the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh 
of it selfe could not otherwise attayne thereunto. 

If this is true, and it is the kind of statement which could easily be 
proved or disproved in court, Sanderson then stood bond for Ral- 
eigh’s borrowings to the extent of fifty thousand pounds—over 80 


6St. Ch. 8/260/4. 
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per cent of the total Guiana investment. In return, Raleigh appointed 
Sanderson as his financial overseer, and by diligent and 


painfull endevour Care and great travell he brought unto the sayd Sr 
Walter Ralegh above the value of thirtie thousand pownds in money 
and otherwise which were imployed to the sayd Sr Walter Raleghes 
owne use and Commoditie ... and was never detected [nor] suspected 
of any falshood or deceipt in his accompts. 


If true, Sanderson’s statements show that he was responsible for the 
whole success of the Guiana expedition, since he either raised the 
money directly, or stood bond for it by endorsing Raleigh’s worth- 
less credit. Sixteen years later, at a time when he was still paying 
interest on this borrowed money, the patient and long-suffering 
nephew-in-law found himself haled into court to answer charges 
that he 


had not formerlie trulie accompted for such sommes of money as he 
had receaved to the use of the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh but that his ac- 
compt was incertayne and in generall termes. 


The whole story of the financial manipulations is complex and 
must be pieced together from the interrogatories and replies and 
from Sanderson’s petition to the King. Once the reader has waded 
through the almost interminable legal phraseology and arranged the 
materials into chronological order, a fairly coherent picture evolves. 
In January of 1594 [1595 new style], Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
friends, Thomas Hariot and Lawrence Kemish, were in Devonshire 
making final preparations for the voyage to South America. William 
Sanderson was handling the accounts—collecting funds and making 
disbursements. Since Raleigh was leaving England on a hazardous 
expedition, Sanderson desired some legal safeguard in case Raleigh 
should not return. Consequently, some time before the ships were 
due to sail, he presented to Raleigh his statements of account, indi- 
cating the collection and spending of from 44,000 to 45,000 pounds, 
and showing Raleigh still indebted to him on these accounts of 
£31 35. 2d.obol. These accounts Raleigh and Hariot audited, 


examininge the same sometimes demaundinge of [Sanderson] the war- 
rants whereby he payed some of the sommes sett downe in the sayd 
accompt, and at some other times the receipts acquittances and cancelled 
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bonds of them to whom [he] had payed the same which [Sanderson 
protested he] delivered to him accordinglie. 


Late in January, to ease Sanderson’s mind, Raleigh executed “A 
Generall Acquittance and Release” to Sanderson,’ relieving him from 
further responsibility for Raleigh’s debts. Lady Raleigh, who had 
come down to Devon to bid her husband farewell, insisted that she 
needed some protection against possible later suits by Sanderson in 
case Raleigh should not return. At her instigation, Sanderson, on 
February 3, executed “A Memorandum or Acquittance to Sr Wal- 
ter Raleigh of dischardge,”* excepting from his release the sum of 
slightly more than thirty pounds standing on his accounts, 700 or 
800 pounds which he personally had advanced on the voyage, and 
the interest on the money which Raleigh had borrowed using San- 
derson as bond—“‘a very great somme of money indeed.” Thus, as 
Sanderson thought, both men were protected in case Raleigh should 
perish, and both retained signed and sealed testimonials of their fi- 
nancial status in the venture. 

It was at this point, Sanderson contended to the courts, that Ral- 
eigh turned villain and showed his true colors: 


afterwards [Sanderson testified] the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh the first® 
day of ffebruary 1594 [1595 new style] at the very instant upon his de- 
parture in his sayd intended voiage in the night time under pretence of 
a desire he had to see the sayd Release so made by him which was sealed 
and delivered many dayes ‘before unto your sayd subject as aforesaid; 
and your sayd subject nothing doubting of any ill meaning of his the 
sayd Sr Walter Ralegh gave the sayd release unto the sayd Sr Walter 
Raleghes hands who perusing the same a while presentlie gave the sayd 
release unto the sayd Thomas Herriots willing him not to deliver the 
same to your sayd subject unles he the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh should 
miscarry in his sayd voyage; but yf he should returne then to give it to 
himselfe againe with many more words to the same effect, whereat your 
sayd subject being then much moved brake out into great discontent- 
ment for that the sayd Sr Walter did deale so unkindlie and violentlie 
with your sayd subject in getting from him the warrants the acquit- 
tances and Cancelled bonds which should be his defence against the 


7C 24/372/126, Testimony of Meres, answer to question 9. 
8Ibid., Testimony of Meres and Hariot, answer to.question 11. 
®This is evidently a scribal error, for though the mre clearly reads “first,” 


all the Chancery questions and answers (as well as the standard histories) refer to 
the sailing as on the fifth. 
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sayd Sr Walter Ralegh his Executors and assignes, and had also drawne 
your sayd subject into sixtene or seventene hundred pownd bonds for 
him besides the money due unto your sayd subject, and as a reward of 
his manifold good pr” he done unto him whereby he had gotten above 
thirtie thousand pownds without rewarding him your sayd subject any 
way for the time spent paines taken and endeavours therein with many 
words els to the same effecte. and so your subject being much greived 
and discontented at his wicked doings turned from him without wishing 
or bidding him farewell the same being at the very instant of his depar- 
ture and at midnight as he was about to take shipping as aforesayd. 


Thus it was that at the time of the original suit against him, Sander- 
son found himself without any evidence for his defense, his accounts 
still being in the posesssion of Thomas Hariot. But with righteous 
indignation against his uncle-in-law and the other conspirators, San- 
derson unhesitatingly brought counter-suit against the whole group 
—Raleigh, Shelbury, Smith, and Hariot—denying any mismanage- 
ment of Raleigh’s funds, demanding a new accounting of the original 
documents, and insisting upon immediate payment by Raleigh’s ex- 
ecutors of the sums still due him upon these accounts. 

At the early hearings, in his own defense against the original suit, 
Sanderson prepared an interrogatory consisting of twenty-two ques- 
tions which he desired to be asked of Thomas Hariot, John Meres, 
and John Cradock.*® The testimony of Meres appeared to bear out 
Sanderson’s account of what had happened: Meres admitted that he 
had been present when Raleigh had signed and sealed his acquittance 
to Sanderson, though he protested that he knew nothing about a re- 
lease given by Sanderson to please Lady Raleigh. The Hariot testi- 
mony which remains is less vague: he recalled the original account 
and its auditing as well as Raleigh’s release to Sanderson. Detailed 
testimony is lacking, however, since in answer to crucial questions, 
Hariot constantly referred back to his preliminary affidavits, which 
have not survived. But Hariot admitted that all the documents had 
been in his possession, and upon the order of the court he presented 
them for consideration. 

At the third hearing of the two suits, this time before Sir Edward 


10Cradock was questioned on the 3rd of December on questions 1, 2, 18, 19, 20, 
and 22; Meres on December sth on 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13; and Hariot on the 
1oth of February following on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 22. 
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Phillips, Master of the Rolls, the original documents were at last pro- 
duced. All was as Sanderson contended: there were the original ac- 
counts, Sanderson’s discharge or acquittance to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Sir Walter’s general acquittance and release of Sanderson. But 
the last of these, the one on which Sanderson was relying for com- 
plete exoneration, bore a special endorsement. Clearly written on the 
back, apparently in Sir Walter Raleigh’s hand, appeared the follow- 
ing words: 

Memorandum that it is agreed that the release to be sealed wd the honor- 
able Sr Walter Ralegh to Mr William Saunderson shalbe sealed absolute- 
lie and without Condicion delivered, yet shalbe left with Mr Thomas 
Herriotts to be by him kept untill Sr Walter Raleghes returne from his 
intended voiage of Gwyana. And that yf the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh 
should not returne in the sayd voyage but should dye therein. It is then 
agreed that the sayd release shalbe delivered to Mr Saunderson for his 
dischardge against Sr Walter Raleghes executors for all accions and 
accompts. And that yf the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh retorne from the sayd 
voyage then the sayd Mr Herriotts shall redeliver the sayd release to the 
sayd Sr Walter Ralegh; and the sayd Mr Saunderson then to discharge 
himselfe of all accions and demaunds of the sayd Sr Walter Ralegh by 
true accompt; and in the meane season 4 like agreement Mr Saunder- 
son may have the release to shew to his Creditors for their better satis- 
faction therein bringing in the same againe to Mr Harryotts witnessed 
by us underwritten Chr: Harris Jo: Meere [Walter Raleigh, and Wil- 
liam Sanderson ].?* 


Undoubtedly this endorsement altered the picture Sanderson had 
painted. Raleigh’s release was not a true release at all: if the endorse- 
ment was to be believed, it was merely a legal loophole for Sander- 
son to use in case Raleigh should not return from Guiana; in the 
event of Raleigh’s return, Sanderson was still to be held in strict 
accounting for all the funds which had been intrusted to him by 
Raleigh. 

When this endorsement was read before the court, Sanderson flew 
into a rage: “This is a false forged and counterfeite note or writing 
for there was never any such agreement betwene us, neither is this 
my name or my handwriting that is subscribed to the same,” he first 
announced, and in his questioning of witnesses he attempted to fol- 


11The original of this document is not extant. This verbatim copy, with the ex- 
ceptions of the names of Raleigh and Sanderson, is quoted St. Ch. 8/260/4. 
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low the course of the questioned document to determine just when 
such an addition could have been made to the unqualified original. 
At this point Hariot appeared to hedge. He claimed that the docu- 
ment had been in his possession most of the time since it had first 
been given to him by Raleigh on the night of February sth, 1595, 
but that he could not be certain that it had remained in his possession 
all of the time. The writing appeared to him to be that of Raleigh, 
and he testified that 


whilest the sayed acquitance or Release was in the hands and Custody 
of this dep[onen]t he did require no man to add any wrytinge to the 
same or to diminishe any thinge therin ... And therefore he can say no 
more to that.” 


Questioned further, Hariot insisted that the document seemed to be 


the same now, and as yt was when yt was delivered unto him as he 
taketh yt, without any thinge done to yt by this dep[onen]t or by his 
knowledge consent request or procurement.** 


Evidently Sir Edward Phillips was impressed by the vehemence of 
Sanderson’s protestations of forgery. Again the trial was delayed 
while an investigation could be made of the validity of the docu- 
ment. The only innocent witness to the signing was Sir Christopher 
Harris, so interrogatories were drawn up, a commission appointed, 
and court recessed until Sir Christopher Harris’s evidence regarding 
his signature could be presented to the court. On his side, Sanderson 
asked only four questions of the old knight: the first two were of a 
general nature questioning the authenticity of the Raleigh handwrit- 
ing; the last two were particular inquiries into the details of the sign- 
ing of the document by Harris. 

It was the report brought back to Chancery by this investigating 
commission which caused Sanderson to demand a Star Chamber re- 
view of the whole case. Not even official legal documents were safe 
in the hands of his opponents, Sanderson protested, since 


the sayd John Shelbery persisting still in his wicked intended practises 
seing and perusing the sayd Interrogatories before hand Cutt out or 
Caused to be Cutt out two of the sayd Interrogatories so by your sayd 
subjecte ministred, and onlie included thother two of the sayd Interrog- 


12C 24/372/126: Hariot’s answer to question 14. 
18] bid., answer to 15. 
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atories in the sayd Commission whereby the sayd Sr Christopher Harris 
was examined upon Interrogatories ministred at lardge by the sayd Shel- 
bury and Smith, but not fullie examined upon all such Interrogatories 
as your sayd subject intended to examine him. 
Misfortune appeared to dog Sanderson’s footsteps. Harris died be- 
fore the court could hear of Shelbury’s defalcation of the interroga- 
tory, and it was consequently impossible to question him further. 
In the interval, however, Sanderson had used his time to good ad- 
vantage: he had gathered together many new details to present re- 
garding the forgery. The decision to forge the original release, he 
now claimed, had been reached by Raleigh, Shelbury, Smith, and 
Meres following the original hearings when it became apparent that 
the Chancery case would go against them. The actual forgery was 
to be done by John Meres— 


a man of very lewde life and Conversacion and such a one as hath bine 
heretofore Called in question for forging and Counterfeitinge of mens 
hands and [who] was a man about twentie yeares since that served the 
say[d] Sr Walter Ralegh and was much imployed by him but for many 
and fowle misdemeanors and offences as namelie for counterfeitinge of 
the sayd Sr Walter Raleghs hand and other notorious Crymes was putt 
out of his service as by the sayd Sr Walter Raleghes owne letters and 
oath taken in the high Court of Chauncery may appeare. 


The payment was to be twenty pounds “in redy money.” According 
to Sanderson, this “devilish and false practise” was carried out. On 
the 11th of May 1613, William Meres, son of the forger John Meres, 
delivered the release with its newly-forged endorsement to John 
Shelbury, saying as he did so: “Here is the writing that my father 
and you agreed upon; and yf you will give me the money you prom- 
ised him, I will deliver it unto you.” Shelbury then, Sanderson con- 
tinued, gave the youth “eightene vnyon peeces in gold amountinge 
to the value of xix" xvj* and also promised him a better reward and 
recompence” still to follow. 

By this time, Sanderson was irrepressible in his anxiety to see the 
wicked connivers against him brought to justice. By the time he was 
ready to present his case to the King, he had thought the matter 
through and had a new objection to the questionable endorsement. 
Not only could he claim never to have signed such a document, but 
he attempted to enlist God as a new witness: 
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Even then god in his mercie and justice layed open their devilish and 
false practises unto the vewe of all men, for that at the time of the sayd 
supposed agreement in the yeare 1594 and making and writing of the 
sayd false and forged note or writing wherein the word Gwyana is 
named, the name or place of Gwyana was not discovered or knowne to 
the English nation, nor at any time after in England nor before seen 
written by any man untill the sayd Sr Walter Raleghes retourne from 
the sayd voyage, who was the first Englishman that gave the name of 
Gwyana unto the sayd place in word and in writing at his Comming 
home in the yeare 7595 and not before whereby their false forgerie 
doth manifestlie appeare. 


There is no evidence that a bibliographical search of English litera- 
ture resulted from Sanderson’s charge in an attempt to locate the 
first use of the word “Guiana,” and such an investigation is more dif- 
ficult now than it would have been then. Unfortunately, the Oxford 
Dictionary did not collect slips on proper names, and there is no 
record of its usage even in the unpublished files. The letter “G” was 
not reached in the dormant Early Modern English Dictionary. Nor 
does the word appear, so far as I have been able to determine, as the 
name of a country in South America until Raleigh’s maps were uti- 
lized by cartographers. But Raleigh could easily have avoided the 
charge: he was the English expert on Guiana, and he could easily 
have claimed to have found the name in some of the Spanish letters 
and maps dealing with E] Dorado which stimulated him to make the 
voyage. And even if the name were of native Indian origin (as his 
contemporaries claimed), it could have been brought to him before 
February 3, 1595 by Jacob Whiddon when he made his preliminary 
report on the land. John Meres, in his rejection of the Star Chamber 
suit,* went so far as to declare 


yt will scarcely be believed that the said Sr Wa: Ralegh was so vayne 
that he wold comyt hym selfe to the Seas to the hazard of discoverie of 
a contrie he never heard of or that yf he had gyven the name of gwiana 
to the contry he had newly discoverde ... that he wold in the naming 
therof have forgotten his soveraigne him selfe and his contrie. 


Certainly this is a valid point to make with respect to Raleigh, who, 
as much as any Elizabethan, felt the force of these three allegiances. 
It is difficult at this late date to condemn Raleigh as a financial 


14Deposition attached to St. Ch. 8/260/4, leaf 2, lines 70-73. 
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shark solely on the basis of the testimony of his legal adversary, Wil- 
liam Sanderson. But the nature of the evidence as presented to the 
modern reader—the answers to Sanderson’s interrogatories—does 
give a cross-section of the opinions of witnesses on both sides of the 
case. Hariot and Meres, to name but two examples, are not barred 
from giving evidence in Sanderson’s favor, even though they are de- 
fendants in Sanderson’s lawsuits. But as we have seen, even their 
direct testimony seems somewhat evasive on matters on which there 
should really be no question. It may be a normal reaction to be wary 
and reticent in giving legal testimony, but both Meres and Hariot ap- 
pear more elusive than the situation would warrant. Without ques- 
tion, we may conclude that Raleigh operated in a specious manner 
in many ways: he utilized his friends and relatives for his own bene- 
fits; he asked his friends to stand his bond when his credit was worth- 
less; he borrowed money wherever he could; and he did not hesitate 
to sue a relative if it looked profitable to do so. That Raleigh stooped 
to forgery and had his agents destroy court interrogatories would be 
difficult to prove. 

There is one other bit of possible evidence which must be reluc- 
tantly presented. Edwards, in his volume of Raleigh’s letters,** cites 
as number 142, a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh to John Shelbury, to 
which he gives the following introduction: 


From the original? Domestic Correspondence: James I. vol. xliii, # 6. 
(ROLLs HousE). Apparently holograph? 
**] insert this letter—but not without some hesitation—because it is cal- 
endared at the Rolls House as a genuine document. There are several 
difficulties about it; arising rather from the contents than from any 
peculiarities of the writing, although these, also, are observable. On the 
subject matter, the reader...may be reminded that Ralegh stated on 
one occasion, in relation to lawsuits about Sherborne, that Meeres was 
so expert a forger as to be able, for a moment, to put him in doubt as to 
what he (Ralegh) had, or had not, himself written with his own hand. 


The letter, dated the 3rd of January 1608 [1609 new style] is simple 
and direct: 


15Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), II, 325-26. 
I must confess that I saw in the original (still in the Public Records Office) none of 
the “peculiarities” of handwriting which perturbed Mr. Edwards: to me the hand- 
writing looked exactly like Raleigh’s. 
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JOHN SHELBURY, 
I pray give John Meeres a promis under your hand to make him a 
good and perfect lease of all Bishops Down, so soun as it shalbe known 
to whom the land doth belong, which I will that you performe unto 
him freely and without all question or cavill; and this shalbe your suffi- 
cient warrant. Written this 3 of Jany. 1608. 
W. Ralegh 


This letter is dated several years before the date when John Meres is 
supposed to have forged documents for Raleigh to defeat Sander- 
son’s cause. Otherwise one might be led to conclude that Sanderson 
was right in his assertion that the “better reward and recompence” 
did follow John Shelbury’s immediate payment of nineteen pounds 
and sixteen shillings. And it would be much kinder to Raleigh to in- 
fer (as Edwards appears to have done) that the “man of lewde life 
and conversation” was here utilizing his unique talent for imitating 
Raleigh’s hand in his own behalf, rather than to suggest that he may 
have employed his talents for Raleigh in some other suit of law in 
the High Court of Chancery yet to be uncovered. 

There is no evidence that the Star Chamber proceedings went be- 
yond Sanderson’s petition. No interrogatories have been preserved 
in this classification; there is no record of any appearance of witness- 
es before the Star Chamber in this case. Testimonials of both John 
Meres and John Shelbury in answer to Sanderson’s appeal are ap- 
pended to the original petition in the Star Chamber records. Natu- 
rally enough, they both suggest that the case be thrown out on the 
grounds of insufficiency, basing their argument on the fact that since 
the lower court, the High Court of Chancery, had arrived at no 
judicial disposition of the case, it was impossible for it to be reviewed 
by a higher court. And there is extant no record of any further ac- 
tion or adjudication of the Chancery in the matter. It is possible that 
the cases ended in stalemate, or that the litigants died of old age (or 
execution) before the judgment was reached. All the extant evi- 
dence is before the reader, and it is he who must assume the role of 
judge in the controversy between Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, and 
William Sanderson, gent. 
















































Francis Jeffrey’s Essay on Beauty 


By Byron GuYER 


Re NEARLY A CENTURY Francis Jeffrey, editor of The Edinburgh 
Review from 1802 to 1829, has been remembered in literary cir- 
cles for his firm “This will never do!” pronounced upon The Excur- 
sion. Such remembrance seems a sly revenge upon the critic, for 
maliciously suppressed is the memory of his many acute observations 
upon the Elizabethan writers, his expression of an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the literary merits of contemporary poets, and his efficient 
journeyman’s service to the cause of cultural enlightenment through 
the pages of a quarterly with about 50,000 readers.’ Perhaps such a 
revenge was needful to devotees of the Lake poets because of an 
uneasy and thinly veiled conviction that the critic was right. De- 
spite the general admission, by 1900, that Jeffrey’s judgment was 
correct, the genuinely valuable remarks upon other poetry and 
prose have been either ignored or interpreted without reference to 
the critic’s philosophical views and aesthetic theory. Since some of 
those who have written about Jeffrey’s essays believe they have 
found conflicting tenets within his criticism, since no two of these 
commentators have found the same conflict, and since the Essay on 
Beauty in which Jeffrey expresses his aesthetic theory has been gen- 
erally overlooked, an examination of that essay may enable us to 
understand his criticism. 

Before Francis Jeffrey sojourned at Queen’s College, Oxford 
(September 1791 to June 1792) he wrote an essay on beauty heavily 
indebted to the associationist aesthetic of Archibald Alison. A good 
deal of the material from his youthful essays, it may be surmised, 
was used in his review of Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste in The Edinburgh Review of May, 1811. A modified 
and expanded version of this review was issued as the article on 
beauty in the supplement to The Encyclopaedia Britannica of 1824, 

1In 1814 Jeffrey wrote Thomas Moore, who had just sent a contribution to the 
journal: “It is something to think that at least fifty thousand people will read what 
you write... . We print now nearly thirteen thousand copies, and may reckon . . . 
on three or four readers of the popular articles in each copy: no prose preachers, 


I believe, have so large an audience.” Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore, ed., and abridged by Lord John Russell (London, 1860), p. 121. 
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and the same article was issued in the seventh edition of the Britan- 
nica of 1841. In his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review Jeffrey 
did not reprint his review of Alison’s Essays; instead he published 
the version of his Essay on Beauty which had appeared in the 1841 
Britannica.’ This essay, so widely neglected, clearly expresses the 
critic’s aesthetic theory, and it is, in my opinion, one of the principal 
keys to his criticism. 

In brief, Jeffrey’s aesthetic theory is this. Beauty is not a quality 
which exists as a property in physical objects. It is, on the contrary, 
a quality produced in an observer in the presence of certain objects. 
This circumstance makes it possible for a set of variables (some in 
the onlooker, some in the external object) to condition the quality 
of beauty in the beholder through the association of ideas. Further- 
more, beauty is a specific term which may be subsumed under the 
generic term of “agreeableness.” The power of taste, according to 
Jeffrey, is the habit of tracing those associations by which objects 
of beauty may be connected with interesting emotions. The critic 
is neither a hedonist nor a sensationalist, however, for beauty is not 
a quality derivable from the senses, but only a product of the inter- 
play of ideas and emotions (which operate by association). And, as 
shall later be evident, some of these associations grow out of univer- 
sal analogies common to all men without necessarily being produced 
from a specific and immediate sensation. 

Jeffrey explicitly agrees with Alison’s statement that beauty de- 
pends upon the associations which may have connected our ideas of 
external objects with the ordinary affections or emotions of our 
nature. However, he disagrees with Alison’s assertion that our sense 
of beauty consists not only in the suggestion of ideas of emotion but 
also in the contemplation of a connected series of such ideas, and a 
half-passive, half-active state of mind in which our faculties are in 
a reverie or musing, wandering among kindred impressions. On the 
contrary, Jeffrey argues that: 


... the perception of beauty is quite instantaneous, and altogether as im- 
mediate as the perception of external qualities of the object to which it 


2Francis Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh-Review (“The Modern British 
Essayists,” V1; Philadelphia, 1852), p. 13. In a footnote Jeffrey says the essay is “re- 
rinted” from the Britannica. Comparison of the two texts reveals that the version 
in Contributions contains a few variant wordings, but no significant changes. 
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is ascribed. We conceive the object to be associated either in our past ex- 
perience, or by some universal analogy, with pleasures or emotions that 
upon the whole are pleasant; and that these associated pleasures are in- 
stantaneously suggested, as soon as the object is presented, and by the 
first glimpse of its physical cpa [properties], with which, indeed, 
they are consubstantiated and confounded in our sensations.* 


Jeffrey, I think, is following David Hume, who had written of 
beauty: 


Truth is disputable: not taste: what exists in the nature of things is the 
standard of judgment; what each man feels within himself is the stand- 
ard of sentiment . . . the harmony of verse, the tenderness of passion, the 
brilliancy of wit, must give immediate pleasure.‘ 


It is notable that most of the so-called romantic writers of Jeffrey’s 
generation followed Alison’s lead in viewing the perception of 
beauty as accomplished in musing, a half-wakeful state, a trance, a 
kind of hypnosis, or in some sort of day-dream or dream state. The 
Scottish critic differs on how beauty is perceived, but it would seem 
evident that he is in agreement on more fundamental matters: name- 
ly, the locale of beauty, and the way in which beauty is produced. 
The statement of Samuel H. Monk upon the significance af Alison’s 
position in aesthetics may be relevant here: 


In Alison’s theory, we find the balance between the object and the poet’s 
mind definitely upset; it is a prelude to romantic art, that stands mid- 
way between the neo-classicist’s truth to general nature and the imagist’s 
truth to an individual impression. 

The Essays, then, [Alison’s] represents a rise of a totally new attitude 
toward art; in it becomes definitely articulate that subjectivism which 
we have seen latent and dimly expressed in earlier a ... The indi- 
vidual becomes of primary importance; his perception of values becomes 
significant, and he is left free to express them untrammelled by tradition; 
truth in aesthetic interpretation of objects becomes a different thing 
from a representation, an “imitation;” it becomes rather an individual- 
istic interpretation of what the artist perceives, and self-consistency, in- 
tensity, and complete expression become the criteria for judging a work 
of art, not rules and faithfulness to an arbitrary tradition.° 


3Jeffrey, Essay on Beauty, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 7th ed., including the 
latest supplement (Edinburgh, 1842), IV, 487. Contributions, p. 21. 

4Hume, Selections, ed. Charles W. Hendel, Jr., (New York, 1927), p. 196. 

5Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII Century England 
(New York, 1935), p. 155. 
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This statement seems to me accurately to place most of the aesthetic 
theories of the early nineteenth century, including Jeffrey’s, with 
reference to the source of beauty. In erecting so much of his thought 
upon the basis of associationism, Jeffrey was doing precisely the 
same as most of the writers and artists of his generation: Keats, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Ben- 
jamin Haydon, to name a few. Each, of course, created his own 
version of the “doctrine,” but all owed a great deal to the Scottish 
clergyman, the Reverend Archibald Alison. Jeffrey had stated in 
his Essay on Beauty that the associationist theory of beauty was at 
that time universally accepted, and Professor James Caldwell, hav- 
ing shown how deeply the writers above were permeated with the 
associationist. view, expresses his agreement with Jeffrey’s state- 
ment.° With reference, then, to the epistemological relation between 
the observer and the beautiful object, and with reference to the 
source of beauty, Jeffrey is in fundamental agreement with the other 
writers of his age. The Scottish critic differs in conceiving the emo- 
tional response as immediate. 

After the introduction of his general view, Jeffrey offers an his- 
torical sketch of aesthetic theory. Aside from noting that the essay- 
ist announces a general agreement with Plato’s vague suggestion 
“.. that it is mind alone that is beautiful; and that, in perceiving 
beauty, it only contemplates the shadow of its own affections... ,”" 
we may direct attention to Jeffrey’s remarks upon the contemporary 
theory of Richard Payne Knight. In An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of Taste (1803 and subsequent editions), Knight had 
argued that there is a beauty prior to and independent of association, 
namely that of primitive sounds and colors. Jeffrey objects on the 
ground that such an explanation of beauty in terms of sensuous 
pleasures is “. . . the confounding of a direct physical sensation with 
the suggestion of a social or sympathetic moral feeling.”* It seems 
likely that the source of this objection was found in the views of 
Alexander Gerard, Adam Smith, William MacKenzie, and Archi- 
bald Alison, who all linked the emotions of aesthetics with the inner 


6James R. Caldwell, John Keats’ Fancy (Ithaca, New York, 1945), pp. 51-89, 70. 
TJeffrey, Contributions, ed. cit., p. 17. 
8]bid., p. 21. 
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feelings of right and wrong. Let us note another observation con- 
cerning the source of poetic beauty: 


Among the qualities which I have enumerated as — conducing 
to form a poet, is implied nothing differing in kind from other men, but 
only in degree . . . the poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by a 
greater promptness to think and feel without immediate external excite- 
ment, and a greater power in expressing such thoughts and feelings. . . . 
But these passions and thoughts and feelings are the general passions and 
thoughts and feelings of men. And with what are they connected? Un- 
doubtedly with our moral sentiments and animal sensations, and with the 
causes which excite these. . . .° 


It would seem that at least concerning the source of poetic beauty, 
Jeffrey and Wordsworth agree. 

After considering Dugald Stewart’s aesthetic theory and objecting 
to using the term beauty for “. . . every thing that interests or pleases 
us...,” Jeffrey offers his own “working” definition of the term 
before elaborating on his own view. He writes: 


... the beauty which we impute to outward objects is nothing more 
than the reflection of our inward emotions, and is made up entirely of 
certain little portions of love, pity, and affection, which have been con- 
nected with those objects, Mees still adhere as it were to them and move 
us anew whenever they are presented to our observation." 


Beauty, according to Jeffrey, is produced out of the primary affec- 
tions. What are they? They are strong interest in 


... the feelings, past, present, or possible, of something capable of sensa- 
tion. The emotions of beauty and sublimity must have for their objects 
the suffering or enjoyment of sentient beings." 


In the passage quoted above from Wordsworth, the poet went on 
to specify the causes which excite the thoughts, sentiments, and 
moral feelings: 


... the operations of the elements and the appearances of the visible uni- 


®William Wordsworth, “Preface to Lyrical Ballads,” in Representative Poems, ed. 
Arthur Beatty (New York, 1937), pp. 693-9. This edition offers a convenient colla- 
tion of the Prefaces of 1800, 1802, and 1805. Cf. Jeffrey’s remarks on this page and 
the next. 

10Jeffrey, Contributions, ed. cit., p. 22. 

U1 bid., p. 23. 
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verse ... Storm and sun-shine ... revolutions of the seasons... cold and 
heat... loss of friends and kindred . . . and sorrow.’” 


The poet, it seems to me, has enumerated the specific ideas which 
the critic expressed by the phrase, “the suffering or enjoyment of 
sentient beings.” The difference, it would appear, lies not in view- 
point, but merely in emphasis. In Wordsworth’s mind nature took 
on value only in the light of the primary affections of man; as a poet 
he was preoccupied with exploring by imaginative extension the 
specific possibilities of this relationship. In Jeffrey’s mind the realiza- 
tion that our affective states may condition our attitude towards ex- 
ternal objects (particularly “objects of nature”), was overshadowed 
by intellectual consideration of the relations which might be said 
to exist between mind and external matter. In his Essay on Beauty 
he devotes three paragraphs to the primary affections “by the sug- 
gestion of which we think the sense of beauty is produced”; he 
devotes almost the rest of the essay to “. . . the nature of the connec- 
tion by which we suppose that the objects we call beautiful are 
enabled to suggest these affections.” 

Jeffrey believed that the relations between objects called beautiful 
and the affections were threefold: first, when the objects are natural 
signs and perpetual concomitants of pleasurable or lively emotion 
in ourselves or others; second, when they are arbitrary or accidental 
concomitants; third, when they bear some analogy or fanciful re- 
semblance to objects with which these emotions are necessarily con- 
nected. In Jeffrey’s view these relations were of utmost importance 
to art and criticism because knowledge of them would provide artist 
and critic with the clearest understanding of a basic methodology 
of art. 

The first class of relations is that in which the object is necessarily 
and universally related to the inward feeling by the law of nature, 
as laughter with gaiety, weeping with distress, thunder with power 
or danger. That is to say, from experience we have come to associ- 
ate the roll of thunder with a feeling of awe at the natural power 
thus signified. This feeling has only a small admixture of fear, since 
we have learned that we are in little personal danger. It is this feeling 
which we designate by the term sublime. As proof of the function 


12Wordsworth, op. cit., p. 694. 
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of association in the aesthetic process, Jeffrey cites the example of 
a cart rattling over the street. So long as the sound is mistaken for 
thunder, it will produce the feeling named sublime. But the sublim- 
ity is destroyed when the association is dissolved by the perception 
of the mistake."* Jeffrey also discusses the relations between a mind 
and an inanimate object, such as English landscape: he argues that 
forms, shapes, colors, and lines can be more pleasurably rendered 
in paint than they exist in reality. The beauty lies in the visible signs 
of comfort, industry, and idyllic peace in which love and philosophy 
find an unpolluted asylum far from the madding crowd. Do not 
these ideas seem very similar to Wordsworth’s? Hence, even in a 
common landscape, it is the reminder of human feeling which excites 
our sympathy, and, by forming the object of our emotions, thus cre- 
ates beauty. Even a lonely scene, such as a Welsh or Highland one, 
affects the observer by the same principle: 


Here we shall have lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses, 
tufted woods hung over precipices, lakes . . . with castled promontories, 
ample solitudes of unploughed and untrodden valleys, nameless and gi- 
gantic ruins, and mountain echoes repeating the scream of the eagle and 
the roar of the cataract. This, too, is beautiful . . . far more beautiful than 
the prosperous scene with which we have contrasted it. Yet, lonely as it 
is, it is to the recollection of man and human feelings that its beauty is 
owing."* 

These associations are of romantic seclusion, primeval simplicity, 
sequestered lovers, rustic poets and philosophers communing with 
nature away from selfish man, “...and the sublime impression of 
the Mighty Power which piled the massive cliffs upon one another,” 
of the history of the inhabitants, their feuds, traditions, their ancient 
bards and the traces of vast antiquity which remind one of man’s 
perishability. 

The second kind of relation between the mind and an object pro- 
ducing beauty in that mind is that in which the object is occasion- 
ally or accidentally related to the inward feeling. The perception 
of beauty in this relation is not universal but accidental, for that 


13Alexander Gerard, Essay on Taste (London, 1759), pp. 20-28. See also Alison, 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (Hartford, 1821), p. 126. The example 
of the cart occurs at least as far back as Gerard; Alison also uses it. 


14Jeffrey, Contributions, ed cit., p. 25. 
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perception will depend on the opportunities the observer has had 
of associating the ideas of emotion with the object to which they are 
ascribed. Jeffrey considers the proof of this class of relationship the 
crucial experiment for the entire doctrine of association. As evidence 
he cites diversities of national taste, various standards of female 
beauty, the effect of climate, region, culture, religion, and the like.*® 

One of the causes of diversity of taste, claims Jeffrey, is educa- 
tion. Here, I think, is an emphasis different from that of the roman- 
tic poets, for the critic evidently prizes that aesthetic effect created 
by classical studies. He argues that such studies weave a web of 
association around the ancient names. By virtue of such knowledge 
poetry becomes a firm molder of taste and a fertile creator of aes- 
thetic effect: 


. .. it is not common nature which surrounds [the beholder of beauty]. 
It is nature embellished and made sacred by the memory of Theocritus, 
and Virgil, and Milton, and Tasso. . . .’° 


Such valuing of the power of allusion in poetry, however, must be 
placed in the context of the entire essay. It must be remembered that 
in this paragraph Jeffrey is discussing only the second class of rela- 
tion between the mind and the beautiful object. While he insists 
upon the aesthetic power of “nature” created by the art of the artist, 
he has not at all denied the aesthetic effect of external nature. Thus 
without paradox or self-contradiction Jeffrey is able to own two 
sources of aesthetic effect which later were considered irreconcil- 
able. The critic has expounded a comfortable doctrine, and much 
may be said of it in answer to later “realists” who would rigidly 
exclude nature not depicted in the raw. 

Associations of other diverse kinds are also mentioned—those pe- 
culiar to classes of society, professions, current fashions, and even 
individuals. Jeffrey quotes on this subject from Alison, who named 
many sources of aesthetic effect special to individuals: songs, poems, 
books, certain scenes, houses, and the like. Such associations, Jeffrey 


15] bid., p. 26. Because Jeffrey emphasizes this view, Lewis E. Gates calls him a 
forerunner of Taine. True; but Gerard, Hume, Adam Smith, and Alison had al- 
ready made this idea familiar. dea 

16] bid., p. 27. This passage, which Jeffrey quotes at much greater length than I do, 
and without specifying the exact source, occurs in Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste, p. 51. 
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believed, are the product of mere chance; they can contribute only 
to incidental and personal effects of art, and these effects are limited 
by being purely accidental, After all, he reasons, a poet dare not 
depend upon such “chancy” aesthetic effects as those purely per- 
sonal to him. In reviews of the poems of William Wordsworth, 
Jeffrey continually criticizes individual poems or passages of long 
poems in the light of this view. He thinks that in many instances 
Wordsworth has substituted purely personal associations of an insig- 
nificant local character for those of universal appeal. Jeffrey is 
simply saying in the language of his day that Wordsworth has 
mistakenly read his own personality into external nature or into 
his imaginary creatures. Hence Jeffrey’s damnation of so many 
passages in The Excursion and of the entirety of The White Doe 
of Rylstone. 

The third class of relations possible between a mind and an object 
is that in which the associations operate by analogy instead of di- 
rectly. That is to say, any beautiful object relevant to spring will 
be likely to suggest youth, infancy, or other analogous ideas. Lan- 
guage itself, Jeffrey believed, works largely by such analogy. Many 
verbal expressions now applied to human states were originally 
applied only to qualities of matter. Thus, lightness may now mean 
gaiety; a color may be said to be grave or gay; a form delicate or 
modest; motions lively or deliberate. Since language is largely ex- 
tended metaphor, Jeffrey argued, it is necessary in all cases to con- 
fer mind and feeling upon material objects before they can be 
conceived of as sublime or beautiful. The secret charm of poetic 
diction consists in thus lending life and emotion to all objects which 
it embraces: 


. .. the enchanting beauty which we sometimes recognize in descrip- 
tions of very ordinary phenomena will be found to arise from the force 
of imagination by which the poet has connected with human emotions 
a variety of objects, to which common minds could not discover their 
relations.?” 


That is to say, by revealing hidden analogies through the suggestive 
power of words, the writer will create strong emotional effects in 
the reader. Jeffrey’s concept is very near to that of the romanticist, 


1Jeffrey, Contributions, ed. cit., p. 30. 
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who would simply assert of such hidden analogies discovered by the 
mind of the poet that they were true in some sense other than aes- 
thetic. But the Scottish critic will not go that far because of his ad- 
herence to skepticism. 

In general, Jeffrey set up some distinctions between the emotional 
response called beauty and the primary affections themselves, al- 
though he admits that the sensations from objects felt to be beau- 
tiful in the highest degree do not differ at all from the direct move- 
ments of tenderness and pity towards sentient beings. Usually, 
however, one or more of these differences will be apparent: first, 
beauty is reflected from an object, not directly created; second, 
beauty is often disencumbered from direct intercourse with living 
objects, and thus the compassion suggested by a description is not 
accompanied by any of that distaste attendant on the spectacle of 
real distress; third, beauty, being partly illusion, is more transitory 
than the primary emotions; fourth, the perception of beauty implies 
an exercise of imagination not required in direct emotion, and 


... it is evident that our fancy is kindled by a sudden flash of recollec- 
tion; and that the effect is produced by means of a certain poetical crea- 
tion that is instantly conjured up in the mind. . . .”* 


Fifth, along with the shadow of associated emotions, there is always 
a real and direct perception, which not only gives a force and live- 
liness to all the images it suggests, but seems to impart some share of 
its own reality. This illusion is demonstrated by our ascribing the 
interest from our associations to the object itself, and our thus con- 
sidering the beauty to be a property of the external object. This 
associated interest is confounded with the present perception of the 
object itself, and a livelier and more instant impression made than 
from mere memory by association.*® Hence, the aesthetic appeal, 
operating in the manner described, is largely to “feeling.” This 
word would appear to mean a mixture of ideas and emotions, some- 
thing we might call sentiment, as did Henry Home, Lord Kames. 
Jeffrey seems to have used the word sensibility to indicate such a 
mixture of ideas and emotions.”° 

18Op. cit., p. 31. 5 

191bid. 
20] bid. 
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A statement of the chief implications of the general aesthetic 
theory is submitted by Jeffrey himself in the conclusion of his 
essay. The terms sublime, beautiful, and picturesque are taken to 
mean substantially the same. “Lower” orders of “beauty,” ideas and 
sentiments commonly linked with human comfort, skill and inge- 
nuity, fortune, and splendor “resolve themselves into the great 
object of sympathy—human enjoyment,” and they are by defini- 
tion excluded from the realm of the beautiful. A material object 
possesses only the single (threefold) means of exciting emotion: by 
serving as a natural, perpetual, and universal sign; by being an 
accidental or arbitrary sign; by bearing some universal analogy or 
fanciful resemblance to other objects with which the affections are 
necessarily connected. Although the means of stirring up the emo- 
tions are limited, yet the emotions created are infinite—from person 
to person and also within an individual beholder upon different 
occasions. All tastes are equally correct and just, as far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned who expresses them. But it does not follow 
that all are equally good and desirable. By appealing to various 
human capacities, Jeffrey shrewdly avoids the fallacy of reducing 
all tastes to one level of value. He writes: 


The only use of the faculty of taste is to afford an innocent delight, and 
to aid the cultivation of a finer morality . . . it is plain that he will always 
see the most beauty whose affections are warmest and most exercised, 
whose imagination is most powerful, and who is most attentive to his 
surroundings . . . the best taste must be that which belongs to the best 
affections, the most active fancy, and the most attentive habits of obser- 
vation. It will follow . .. that all men’s perceptions of beauty will be 
nearly in proportion to the degree of their sensibility and social sym- 
pathies.** 


The bond between taste and morality (in which Jeffrey always 
believed) is rather clearly explained by David Hume, and it is very 


likely that a passage such as this may have been the source of Jef- 
frey’s belief. Hume writes: 


. .. the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and of taste are easily 
ascertained. The former conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood: 
the latter gives the sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. 
The one | am objects as they really stand in nature, without addi- 


210p. cit., p. 38. 
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tion or diminution: the other has a productive faculty, and gilding or 
staining all natural objects with the colours borrowed from internal sen- 
timent, raises in a manner a new creation. Reason being cool and disen- 
gaged, is no motive to action, and directs only the impulse received from 
appetite or inclination, by showing us the means of attaining happiness 
or avoiding misery: ‘Taste, as it gives pleasure or pain, and thereby con- 
stitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motive to action, and is the first 
spring or impulse to desire and volition. From circumstances and rela- 
tions, known er supposed, the former leads us to the discovery of the 
concealed and unknown: after all circumstances and relations are laid 
before us, the latter makes us feel from the whole a new sentiment of 
blame or approbation.”* 


I think that the close relationship which David Hume sets up be- 
tween taste and volition becomes the relationship between the per- 
ception of beauty and the degree of social sympathy of which 
Jeffrey writes. He views social sympathy as the core of the affec- 
tions moving men to ethical behavior. That is why he thought that 
good taste cultivated good morality. This belief was, of course, 
sound eighteenth-century sentimental doctrine. 

Although Jeffrey believed that all tastes were equally just and 
true in the personal appreciation of art, he did not argue that poetic 
creation and criticism were purely individualistic. On the contrary: 


If we aspire, however, to be creators as well as observers of beauty, and 
place any part of our happiness in ministering to the gratification of 
others—as artists, or poets, or authors of any sort—then, indeed, a new 
distinction of tastes, and a far more laborious system of cultivation, will 
be necessary. A man who pursues only his own delight will be as much 
charmed with objects that suggest powerful emotions in consequence of 
personal and accidental associations, as with those . . . that are universal 
and indestructible... [yet] he [artist or poet] must be cautious to employ 
only such objects as are the natural signs, or inseparable concomitants of 
emotions, of which the greater part of mankind are susceptible. . . .° 


The maker who seeks to produce great art must strive to meet the 
test of universality. The mere fact that beauty springs out of our 
personal emotions does not liberate the artist from utilizing the uni- 
versal rather than the idiosyncratic appeals. The central concerns 
of human nature—love, family, a livelihood, a place in society, and 


22David Hume, Selections, ed. cit., pp. 244-45. 
28Jeffrey, op. cit., p. 39. 
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the like—remain the norm and an important criterion in the exercise 
of critical judgment. 

Because universality is an important criterion in Jeffrey’s critical 
judgments, he has something to say against poetry which makes use 
of random personal associations. Near the end of his Essay on Beauty 
the critic mentions the dislike shown by the public towards art 
which departs radically from the prevailing modes of taste. 


This intolerance, we admit, is often provoked by something of a spirit of 
proselytism and arrogance, in those who mistake their own casual asso- 
ciations for natural and universal relations; and the consequence is, that 
mortified vanity dries up the fountain of their peculiar enjoyment, and 
disenchants . . . the scenes that had been consecrated by some innocent 
and accidental emotions.* 


These words, I think, are clearly directed at the Lake poets, for in 
the various reviews of Wordsworth’s poems the same idea is ex- 
pressed in different words. It should be quite clear, then, that this 
critical objection to certain of Wordsworth’s poems derives from a 
principle stated in the Essay on Beauty, and that it cannot be proved 
to spring from personal malice.”® 

So much for the general theory expressed in the Essay on Beauty. 
One passage, however, deserves to be given last consideration be- 
cause there Jeffrey anticipates the philosophy of our own contem- 
porary “pure” art. His insight here is remarkable, a testimony to the 
genuine power of his intellect. As a refutation of Payne Knight’s 
view that certain kinds of sensuous beauty can be produced mere- 
ly by inherent properties of an object, the critic presents this 
argument: 


... the putrefying contents of a dunghill may form beautiful objects in 
a picture; because considered as mere objects of sight, they may often 
present beautiful effects of coloring and shadow; and these are preserved 
or heightened in the imitation, disjoined from all their offensive accom- 
paniments. Now, if the tints and shades were the exclusive sources of our 
gratification . . . it must certainly follow, that the pleasure and the beau- 
ty would be much enhanced if there was no imitation of any thing what- 


24] bid. 
25See for instance Robert Daniel, “Jeffrey and Wordsworth,” The Sewanee Re- 
view, L (April, 1942), 195-213; Russell Noyes, Wordsworth and Jeffrey in Contro- 
versy (Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 5, Bloomington, Ind., 
1941). They attribute the critical objections to enmity. 
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ever, and if the canvas merely presented the tints and shades, unaccom- 
panied with the representation, of any particular object. It is perfectly 
obvious, however, that it would be absurd to call such a collection of 
coloured spots a beautiful picture; and that a man would be laughed at 
who should hang up such a piece of stained canvas among the works of 
the great artists . . . a piece of putrid veal, or a cancerous ulcer . . . may 
display the most brilliant tints and the finest distribution of light and 
shadow.”¢ 


This reductio ad absurdum is precisely the viewpoint of the mod- 
ernists of our time—with this difference: they consider it not an 
absurdity, but the gospel. These are the words of Mr. Clement 
Greenberg, the defender of modern abstractionists, writing in Par- 
tisan Review of May, 1948: 


The message of modern art, abstract or not, Matisse’s, Picasso’s, or Mon- 
drian’s, is precisely that means are content. Pigment and its abstract com- 
binations on canvas are as important as delineated forms; matter—colors 
and the surfaces on which they are placed—is as important as ideas. Hu- 
man activity embodies its own me and no longer makes them tran- 
scendental by postponing them to after life or old age. All experience is 
sanctified, all we can know is the best we can know. These may be er- 
rors, just as myths of religion are errors, but they are capable of produc- 
ing an art just as profound and “human” as that which incorporated the 
myths of religion.?” 


Over a century before our time Jeffrey wisely perceived how art 
might become lost in the maze of mindlessness. He foresaw the pre- 
dicament of the extreme romanticists before they worked them- 
selves into it. Not only is the Essay on Beauty a masterly exposition 
of his consistent aesthetic theory, but also it is a prophecy of the 
evils of extreme romanticism yet to come. 

When Jeffrey’s critical essays are read in the light of the aesthetic 
theory which he expresses in his review of Archibald Alison, his 
criticism will be found quite consistent. In my estimation this critic 
was not at all swayed by malice or by other feelings towards con- 
temporary poets which were irrelevant to criticism. On the con- 
trary, he was inflexible in applying the doctrine of his critical 
principles. His insistence upon the relation between literature and 


~ 


26 Jeffrey, Op. cit., p. 36. 


27As quoted by Lincoln Kirstein, “The State of Modern Painting,” Harper’s Mag- 
azine, 197 (Oct., 1948), 51-2. 
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morality led him to adverse judgments upon many poems by Burns, 
although the critic also accords his famed countryman high praise.”* 
Jeffrey valued the imaginativeness and the lively appeal to feeling in 
Burns’s poetry. Jeffrey’s objection to Byron’s poems is on the same 
principle.”® Thus the critic turned thumbs down upon that scene in 
Canto I of Don Juan in which Donna Julia and young Juan are 
trapped in the bedroom,” but he praised the poetic prose of the Eliz- 
abethans, the whole literature of that age for its imaginativeness, and 
the poetry of John Keats for the same quality." The critic found the 
Augustan Age witty, but cold and insipid.** Hence, although Jef- 
frey’s romanticism is Scottish, having its roots in Hume, Gerard, 
Alison, and MacKenzie (and this is his rightful heritage from the 
brilliant and lively Edinburgh of his youth), nevertheless his critical 
viewpoint is fundamentally similar to that of his own age. He was, 
strange as it may seem, sympathetic to contemporary poets. He 
praised them far more than he censured them; and he did so on the 
basis of a consistent theory, according to recognizable literary 
criteria. 


28 Jeffrey, Op. cit., pp. 335-47. 
29] bid., pp. 316-35. 

80] bid., p. 329. 

31] bid., pp. 286-309, 413-19. 
82]bid., pp. 301-2. 
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Thomas North at Chester 


I" A NOTE in a recent issue of this periodical Professor H. H. Davis 

discusses many details in Thomas North’s life which are not to be 
found in the Dictionary of National Biography article on the great 
translator.’ In our knowledge of North’s doings, however, there is a 
gap from March 1, 1582, until some undetermined date between 
1585 and 1588. Thanks to an extremely rare pamphlet by Barnaby 
Rich entitled The True Report of a Late Practise Enterprised by a 
Papist, with a Yong Maiden in Wales (1582), this gap may now be 
reduced by a few days. 

On March 1, 1582, North and his fellow captains in the Queen’s 
service in Ireland, Barnaby Rich and Thomas Maria Wingfield,’ pro- 
vided themselves with letters from influential friends in Dublin to 
members of the Privy Council and prepared to set out for London.‘ 
On March 3 the travelers were in Chester, where they were destined 
to break their journey, hear an edifying sermon, and eat dinner with 
the mayor. But Rich’s own account as it appears in The True Report 
deserves to be quoted, because no stark résumé of what occurred 
could possibly breathe life into the three captains or convey the spirit 
and flavor of the period as Rich’s words do: 


havyng been in Irelande upon her Majestes affaires, 1 made my returne 
peg oe with the worshipfull Captaine Thomas North, brother to 
the right honorable the Lord North:° Captaine Thomas Maria Wyng- 


1S$ee “The Military Career of Thomas North,” The Huntington Library Quarter- 
ly, XII (May, 1949), 315-21. 

The S.T.C. lists only two copies, one in the Bodleian, the other in the British 
Museum. Of the latter I have used a photostat now in the Huntington Library. A 
third copy, Professor W. A. Jackson kindly informs me, is in Lambeth Palace. 

8For information about Wingfield see the Dict. Nat. Biog. accounts of his father, 
Sir Richard Wingfield (1469?-1525), and his son, Edward Maria Wingfield (fl. 
1600). 

4Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-1585, p. 352: “Loftus to Burghley. For Her 
Majesty to have consideration of the faithful and chargeable service of the bearer 
Mr. North”; “Treasurer Wallop to Walsyngham. On the quarrel between the bearer 
Thomas Maria Wyngfelde and Thomas Lee”; “Robert Pypho to same [Walsyng- 
ham], his cousin. The bearer, his cousin Reche, shall impart his estate to Walsyng- 
ham.” 

5Note the implication in Rich’s way of introducing his friend: the impressive 
family connection, not the achievements as a translator, makes North “worshipfull” 
in Rich’s eyes. Cf. the title page The Morall Philosophie of Doni... Englished out 
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feeld with sundrie others that can likewise testifie a truthe in this cause, 
it was our chaunce to arive at Chester on Satirdaie beeyng the thirde of 
Marche this present yere 1582. where amongest other matters of worthi- 
nesse, we heard greate good reporte, of that grave and studiouse divine 
Maister Goodman,’ who as we understoode the next daie was appoincted 
to preache, we beyng desirous to staie our Journey on the Sabboth day, 
addressed our selves to Churche [sigs. A3-A3v]. 


Though the pious wish to hear a good sermon and a godly reluc- 
tance to travel on Sunday may have been all that detained them in 
Chester, one suspects that among “other matters of worthinesse” 
were rumors of what was in store for the congregation of Chester 
Cathedral on the morrow and that these rumors had something to 
do with the stopover. 

The chief purpose of Master Goodman’s “learned discourse” and 
“holesome advertisements,” Rich reports (sig. A3v), was to warn 
the hearers against Papists “whiche were continually busied with 
sedusing the simple and ignorant.” As if fearful that learning and 
wholesomeness were not enough to impress upon his flock the grav- 
ity of his warnings, Goodman next anticipated modern evangelistic 
methods by producing at the end of his homily a flesh-and-blood 
exemplum to “testify”—that is, to give a first-hand report of the 
horrors of seduction by a Papist. “In the ende of his Sermon,” as the 
wide-eyed Rich describes the scene (not neglecting to comment on 
the comeliness of the “testifier”), 


there stoode foorthe in open veiwe a young Maiden, called by the name 
of Elizabeth Orton borne in Orton Madocke in the Countie of Flint, & 
Dioces of Chester, about the yeres of fourteene or fifteene of proper 
personage, and the Daughter of Jhon Orton yet livyng, and dwellyng in 
Orton a foresaied. This young Maiden, before the whole assembly there 
present after the Sermon, delivered this protestation Verbatim [sig. A3v]. 


Inured to the sensational though North and his friends may have 
been after their sojourn in fable-ridden Ireland, the revelation which 
Rich next records (sigs. A3v-Aqv) with word-for-word fidelity 





of Italian by Thomas North, Brother to the Right Honorable Sir Roger North 
Knight, Lorde North of Kyrtheling. 

6On Christopher Goodman (1520?-1603), Dean of Chester and eminent Puritan 
preacher, see the Dict. Nat. Biog. and J. E. Bailey, “Christopher Goodman, Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, Rector of Aldford; a Native of Chester,” Journal of the Ches- 
ter Archaeological and Historic Society, New Series, | (Manchester, 1887), 138-55. 
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was enough to leave them agape. In brief, Elizabeth had pretended 
to see visions in which the Mass was celebrated, the Virgin Mary 
appeared, and the flames of Purgatory roared. In the purgatorial 
fire she herself “was laid.” Actually these “unseene visions,” she now 
confessed to the congregation, were the fabrications of “a vile run- 
nagate Papist, named Sir Hughes, once Scholemaster in Orton Mad- 
ocke.””” This “naughtie fellowe Hughes” threatened her with eternal 
damnation if she refused to follow his instructions. With a plea for 
God’s forgiveness she ended her confession, and divine worship in 
Chester Cathedral for Sunday, March 4, 1582, was over. 

Further details of Elizabeth’s remarkable career were soon avail- 
able to the captains. At the end of her speech “Maister Bavyan the 
Maior of Chester,”* Rich continues, 


invicted Maister North, Maister Wyngfeeld, and my self to goe home 
with hym to Dinner, where wee founde very worshipfull entertainement, 
there dined likewise other Aldermen and Townes men of Chester, 
amongst whom I enquired, what might be the meanyng why the yong 
Maiden had made this open protestation [sig. A4v]. 


The Cestrians were generous with their answers to the inquiry, re- 
vealing (sigs. A4v-B1) that Elizabeth’s visions had occurred almost 
two years earlier, that they had contained (in addition to the Virgin 
and Purgatory) Christ, St. Anne, Mary Magdalen, and John the 
Baptist accompanied by the apostles, that the “dull headed Papistes 
in those partes” had accepted Elizabeth as a prophetess, and that 


although . . . sith that tyme she had passed the examinations of so Hon- 
orable as the Erle of Darby, and so reverende as the ge. of Chester® 
with sundry others, yet she still stoutly stoode to her tacklyng, maine- 


7The Cheshire Cat was not more elusive than this Cheshire recusant, whom a 
parently even an ecclesiastical commission and the Privy Council had difficulty in 
apprehending—unless he was “one John Hughes . . . committed to the Gatehouse for 
being a Recusant” by sentence of the Star Chamber on May 25, 1582 (Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1581-1582, p. 425). 

8On Richard Bavand, twice mayor of Chester (1581-82, 1600-01), see R. H. Morris, 
Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns (Chester, n.d.), p. 583, and The Chesh- 
ire Sheaf, Vol. Il, Part 12, p. 206; Vol. III, Part 19, p. 152. 


®*Henry Stanley, fourth earl of Derby, and William Chaderton, Bishop of Chester 
(on both of whom see the Dict. Nat. Biog.) were the leading members of the eccle- 
siastical commission appointed to deal with recusants shortly before June 7, 1580, 
according to a letter from Walsingham to Lord Huntington (Cal. St. Pap., Dom., 
Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 7). 
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taynyng her unseene revelations to bee true, till now at the length by the 
admonitions of this good father Maister Goodman, she was become peni- 
tent, confessed a truth, and in our presentes, and that - assembly so 
disclosed and tested her errour as you have heard [sig. Br]. 


Before leaving the mayor’s dinner, in short, the North-Rich party 
evidently gleaned most of the locally known facts about the affair 
whose gratifying climax they had witnessed. 

Impressive as the episode must have seemed to them, it doubtless 
appeared even more dramatic in retrospect if they ever learned, as 
they could have from the very gentlemen of the Privy Council to 
whom they were bearing letters, the whole truth about the Orton 
case. Over a period of many months Elizabeth Orton had been in- 
spiring not merely local but national concern. According to the 
anonymous Papist pamphlet that Rich prints as the main body of 
The True Report, Elizabeth received her supernatural visitants on 
February 1 and 24, 1581 (sig. Biv). The printed description of her 
experiences had found its way into local Protestant hands and thence 
all the way to London by June 22, 1581, when the Privy Council 
writes majestically to Bishop Chaderton, 


With your letter of the secounde of this month we have received the 
copies of two fained visions of a young mayde, put into writinge & scat- 
tered abroad amongst the papists & ignorant people of your diocesse; 
which appeare to have bene the invention of some Jesuite or other dev- 
elishe seducer, to abuse the vulgar & ignorant sort. . . . 

And, for that we thinke it fit the same were discovered, to thend the 
malice & lewdenes of the inventors might be mett withall; your lordship 
shall do well to use the best meanes you maye, for the boltinge & findin 
out of the authors thereof; as well by due examinge of all such as shal be 
founde seased of anie copies of the sayd visions, as of the yonge mayd 
(in case by feare [fair] meanes she shall not be induced to bewraye the 
same) to be secretlye he: & so brought to declare the truth of 
this imposture. Whereby yf your lordship shall not also be able to trye 
out the matter, then may you send her hither unto us, to be here farder 
proceeded withall as shall appertaine.*° 


10From the Chaderton papers printed by Francis Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (Lon- 
don, 1779), I, 105. See also Acts of the Privy Council, 1581-1582, p. 98. Walsingham, 
to whom Rich was carrying a letter of commendation and to whom The True Re- 
port is dedicated, is among the members of the Privy Council who signed the letter 
to Chaderton. Sir Francis had thus already had access to two copies of the papist 
pamphlet which forms the corpus of The True Report. 
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Commands of this kind, there is some reason to believe, were far 
from distasteful to Bishop Chaderton, who was notoriously zealous 
in having recusants tracked down, arrested, whipped, and hanged.” 
Even so, his answer to the orders from London apparently did not 
give complete satisfaction, for on July 4, 1581, the Privy Council 
again wrote him: 


when as your lordship shall more particularlie have examined & under- 
stoode the matter of the mayde which pretended to have seen visions; 
we ime you to advertise us what yow shall have further found therein, 
to thintent that thereupon we may take further order accordinglye.’* 


Not until January 31, 1582, was the Privy Council sufficiently con- 
tent with the complexion of the Orton case to send Chaderton quite 
the most revealing letter of the series: 


And last of all, seeinge we have been enformed, that Elizabeth Orton, 
hath of late, before Mr. Solicitor Generall [Thomas Egerton] & others, 
confirmed her former confession made before yow the bishop & other 
. commissioners ecclesiasticall, touchinge her pretended vision, which 
afterwards she did denye: seeinge she hath offered (as it is certified) to 
publishe that her late confession & acknowledgment of the first, in any 
place where she shalbe —. ati 

We thinke it meete, that (in some parishe church or open places, as 
to you shalbe thought good, where the fame of her saide visions have 
bene most divulged) she be brought, both to acknoledge her first con- 
fession to be trew, & to declare by whom she was induced, to retract the 
same. And hereupon yow may make such further order for her good be- 
haviour & forth-coming, as you shall thinke good.** 


To the brief drama in Chester Cathedral there was thus a long, 
complicated prelude. If Bishop Chaderton’s version of Elizabeth’s 
history were extant, we might learn where she was imprisoned, 
whether she received the whipping recommended by the Privy 


11$ee F. O. White, Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops (London, 1898), pp. 266 f. 
Without giving the source of his information White tells how, “when Chaderton 
was ordered by the Privy Council to flog a young Roman Catholic girl [probably 
not Elizabeth] who had professed to speak by the Spirit, he at once executed the 
barbarous order.” 

12Peck, op. cit., p. 106, Acts of the Privy Council, 1581-1582, pp. 122 f. 

18Peck, op. cit., p. 113. Among the signers of this communication are Walsingham 
again and Burghley, to whom North’s letter of commendation from Loftus was ad- 
dressed. Without Peck’s edition of the Chaderton papers the penultimate phase of 
Elizabeth’s battle with officialdom could probably never be discovered since no ab- 
stract of this significant letter from the Privy Council appears in the Acts. 
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Council, and what measures the prelate took to insure her good 
behavior after her confession and “forth-coming.” But even without 
these details the affair seems sufficiently lurid in recapitulation: 
between June 22, 1581, and January 31, 1582, Elizabeth confessed, 
with or without prompting from the whip, before the ecclesiastical 
commission; then she retracted her confession and “still stoutly 
stoode to her tacklyng” in defiance of the same commission; next 
she was sent, probably all the way to London, to no less a dignitary 
than Thomas Egerton, the Solicitor General; and finally before him 
she confirmed her original confession and offered to repeat her 
“protestation” publicly. At last the stage was set for the spectacle 
of March 4, 1582, in Chester Cathedral, a larger, far more elegant 
theater than “some parishe church” or the “open places” proposed 
by the Privy Council. And if the strangers from Ireland thought 
that they were witnessing an affectingly spontaneous performance 
by a pretty Welsh girl, they were mistaken. What they actually 
saw was the denouement of an exhausting, bitter drama. They saw 
Elizabeth’s final, unconditional surrender. 

Observe that “the admonitions of this good father Maister Good- 
man,” not the pressure of the ecclesiastical commission or the elo- 
quence of the Solicitor General ultimately induced her to capitulate, 
if Rich’s information is accurate. Of all the personages involved in 
the matter Christopher Goodman is the only one who left the im- 
pression that he was kind and generous—and effective—in his treat- 
ment of Elizabeth. It is therefore pleasant to discover in his will fur- 
ther evidence of his generosity and at the same time to add another 
hitherto unnoticed bit to what is known of North’s life. Goodman’s 
will, dated February 22, 1603, and proved in December, 1603, con- 
tains the clause “Moreover I will that the xx Ji Sr Thomas North 
oweth me shalbe recovered.”** When North, whom Leicester de- 
scribes on August 21, 1580, as “a very honest gentleman” with 
“many good things in him... drowned only by poverty,”** in- 
curred this sizable debt, whether he bought from the good preacher 
something for which he did not pay, or whether Goodman advanced 

14Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, ed. G. J. Piccope, Chetham So- 
ciety, XXXIII (Manchester, 1861), 170. 


15In a letter to Burghley, for which see Hist. MSS Comm., Salisbury MSS, part I 
(Cecil), p. 339. 
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him twenty pounds in one or a series of loans cannot now be known, 
of course; but it can do no harm to guess that a friendship close 
enough to put the two on borrowing-lending terms began with a 
sermon and a Sunday dinner at Mayor Bavand’s in 1582. 

Finally, that North and Rich were traveling companions and 
shared the adventures in Chester is worthy of comment. During 
the years they were in Ireland a really quite impressive group of 
authors, including Spenser, Sidney, Ralegh, Bryskett, Fenton, and 
Googe, also labored there. But proof of personal friendships be- 
tween these men of letters like that in The True Report is all too 
scanty. Even Bryskett’s well-known description of the visits of 
Spenser and other friends to his cottage near Dublin lacks the vivid- 
ness of Rich’s pamphlet. Generous though he is in giving details, 
however, he leaves one greedy for more. It would be pleasant to 
know, for example, with what sort of talk (besides inevitable dis- 
cussion of the Orton case) the captains beguiled the time as they 
traveled. Since both soldier-authors had already written best-sellers, 
North the Plutarch’s Lives of 1579, Rich the Farewell of 1581, did 
they mention problems of composition and of translation, an art in 
which Rich had also had considerable experience? Nothing they 
said, saw, and heard on their journey, incidentally, could possibly 
have produced the astonishment which would have seized them 
could they have known that many years later Shakespeare was to 
bolster their chances of immortality by finding in the Farewell the 
germs of Twelfth Night and The Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
Plutarch’s Lives inspiration for a Midsummer Night’s Dream, Per- 
icles, Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Tuomas M. CranFILi 







































An Unpublished Letter of 


Louise Imogen Guiney 


orD ALFRED Douce as’ claim that an anonymously addressed son- 
L net written by Lionel Johnson was intended for Oscar Wilde is 
corroborated by evidence from a letter written by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, American poet, essayist, and critic, and located in the Guin- 
ey collection at Immaculate Heart College. The letter, written dur- 
ing the course of the Ransome libel trial’ in April, 1913, is addressed 
to Elkin Matthews, co-founder with John Lane of the Bodley Head 
Press, and publisher of much of Johnson’s work including Some 
Poems of Lionel Johnson, edited by Miss Guiney in 1912. Miss 
Guiney writes from Cropredy, Leamington: 


Dear Mr. Matthews: 

Are you back from Winchester, dearest of dear places? If so, I am go- 
ing to ask you to do a singular thing: one which I believe Lionel Johnson 
would wish done at once. We know how all the horrible Oscar Wilde 
trial is being raked up again, in the libel case concerning Lord Alfred 
Douglas. It is stated, and accurately, that Lionel introduced the latter to 
Wilde, during his own last year in Oxford: thus, in the reports of this 


morning.’ Now the trial is a a bit,* there may be possibl 
time to produce a little evidence of some value furnished from Lionel’s 
verse; and if it can do the least service to Lord Alfred, by way of prov- 


1Action for libel had been brought by Lord Alfred Douglas against Arthur Ran- 
some on the basis of statements made in the latter’s study, Oscar Wilde, which at- 
tributed Wilde’s public disgrace to Lord Douglas. Action was also brought against 
the publisher and a representative firm of the distributors. Ransome pleaded justifi- 
cation, and eventually won the case. Lord Douglas’ Oscar Wilde Myself (Lon- 
don, 1914) is devon almost entirely to the backgrounds of the Ransome case. 

“Libel Action by Lord Alfred Douglas—Douglas versus Ransome and others,” a 
report in the London Times for Friday, April 18, 1913, p. 4, contains a detailed ac- 
count of the opening court session from the previous day. 

8Lord Douglas testified, according to the same account in the Times: “In 1891 he 
made the acquaintance of Oscar Wilde, being introduced to him by Lionel Johnson, 
the Irish poet, who had been at Winchester with him.” Miss Guiney, writing on 
April 19, speaks of “reports of this morning” when the incident to which she refers 
was reported on April 18. Since she has carefully corrected the date on her letter, 
one would be surprised to catch her in error; perhaps the account of the trial she 
received at Leamington was not a daily one. 


4No session of the court is reported for Saturday, April 19; the trial was resumed 
on Monday, April 21, and the verdict rendered on April 22. See London Times, 
April 21, 1913, p. 3, and April 23, 1913, p. 3. 
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ing what Johnson (who knew both) thought of Wilde’s blighting influ- 
ence over his friend, then I think someone should copy it and send it 
either to Mr. Justice Darling or the counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. Cecil 
Hayes. You have at hand a London Directory, and Lionel’s book of 
Poems, 1895: I have neither. There is a strong sonnet in the latter, en- 
titled “Io --——’. It begins: 


‘I hate you with a necessary hate’, 
and ends: 

‘This living body, hiding its dead soul’. 
It is really addressed to Wilde. I asked L. if that were so, and he told me 
I had guessed right. The 


—‘soul of a saint, whose friend I used to be’ 


is Lord Alfred’s.® I think you know, as I do, that Lionel was a weigher 
of words.° As his name has been cited (curiously enough, as a ‘well- 
known Irish poet’,’ and this by Lord Alfred himself) he should be al- 
lowed to utter his opinion of the two men he repented of having brought 
together. Let it stand for what it is worth. My hoping, or wishing, that 


5In The Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson published by Elkin Matthews (Lon- 
don, 1915), p. 111, the sonnet, dated 1892, is entitled: “The Destroyer of a Soul.” It 
reads: 


I hate you with a necessary hate. 

First, I sought patience: passionate was she: 

My patience turned in very scorn of me, 

That I should dare forgive a sin so great, 

As this, through which I sit disconsolate; 
Mourning for that live soul, I used to see; 

Soul of a saint, whose friend I used to be: 

Till you came by! a cold, corrupting, fate. 
Why come you now? You, whom I cannot cease 
With pure and perfect hate to hate? Go, ring 
The death-bell with a deep, triumphant toll! 

Say you, my friend sits by me still? Ah, peace! 
Call you this thing my friend? this nameless thing? 
This living body, hiding its dead soul? 


®The mutual re: 
in the Letters of st Imogen Guiney (New York, 1926), especially I, 191, 193. 
More interesting commentary is found in the — letters of Miss Guiney in 
the rich Fields collection in the Huntington Library. Miss Guiney dedicated her 
“Oxford Sonnets” in England and Yesterday (London, 1898) to Johnson, and her 
Robert Emmet (London, 1904) was dedicated to his memory. Johnson dedicated 
his “De Profundis” in the volume Jreland (London, 1897) to Miss Guiney. Two 
letters of critical opinion addressed by Johnson to Miss Guiney in 1897 and 1898 
are published in Criterion, Vol. III, No. 11 (April, 1925), pp. 356-63. 

See note 3. The insertion of “well-known” would indicate that the Times is not 
Miss Guiney’s source of information. 


d of Louise Imogen Guiney and Lionel Johnson is attested to 
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it may do so is prompted simply by an old admiration of Lord Alfred 
Douglas’ entirely beautiful and noble literary work. He seems in a thor- 
oughly bad mess nowadays, on all sides; but if that sonnet were read in 
Court, its sanity and gravity and deep moral feeling will at least show 
that he was a decent youth until he met the ‘cold corrupting fate’, in 
1891. And that may tell in his favour. Will you do this friendly turn, 
since I cannot? My house is let, and the Poems of L. J. un-getatable. If 
this letter will justify or explain your action in sending the lines, enclose 
it with them. (Of course neither name, yours or mine, will be divulged 
in the matter.) Do! 

Best wishes and thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. I. Guiney 


Apr. 19, 1913. 


Evidently this letter did not come to the eyes of Lord Alfred 
Douglas, since in his book My Friendship with Oscar Wilde (New 
York, 1932) he allows his statement of the meaning of Johnson’s 
sonnet to stand without witness. He writes: 


It was one of the griefs of his [Lionel Johnson’s] later years that he had 
introduced me to Wilde (though, of course, his doing so could not pos- 
sibly have had any bearing on the events that followed), and Mr. Frank 
Harris may be interested to hear that his terrible and celebrated sonnet, 
beginning “I hate you with a necessary hate,” was, as Lionel told me 
himself long after it was written, meant for Wilde, and that the “friend” 
to whom it referred was myself, which indicates that he did not share 
Lord Darling’s view as to the apportioning of the responsibility for the 
“ruin” which overtook us both more or less. This sonnet was written 
quite a year before the final catastrophe, and Lionel Johnson’s natural 
kindness of heart constrained him, in his sorrow for Wilde’s terrible 
punishment, to deny the reference to Wilde of his sonnet to many peo- 
ple, though he admitted to me that he had meant it for Wilde at a time 
when he considered that he was ruining me, his junior by eighteen years.* 


How much the “friendly turn” offered by Miss Guiney would 


8Page 68. That there may be any misunderstanding about the personal reference 
in the sonnet is cheerfully ignored by Lord Douglas’ biographer, Patrick a 
brooke, who writes concerning it: “His [Johnson’s] most famous sonnet was prob- 
ably the one written to Oscar Wilde, which began with the truly ‘precious’ Oxford 
line ‘I hate you with a necessary hate,’ which is, when you come to think about it, 
a rather illogical line for a scholar. Hatred is certainly a negative emotion ethically, 
the only thing that matters in an emotion, and to add to it a profound positive such 
as the word necessity is not in any sense logic. However, the sonnet is celebrated, 
and what matter that it be illogical?” See Lord Alfred Douglas (London, 1931), p. 33. 
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have meant to Lord Alfred during those stormy April days must 
forever remain a matter for speculation. Certainly the sonnet would 
not have been malapropos in court, for after Hayes, Douglas’ coun- 
sel, on April 18 read one of Lord Douglas’ Oxford poems, and Lord 
Douglas defended its challenged decency and alleged its derivation 
from Swinburne,’ the English Muse figured freely in the trial. Yet 
subsequent events might cause one to wonder about the sensitivity 
of the counsel to the “sanity and gravity and deep moral feeling” of 
“I hate you with a necessary hate.” For when, at the April 21 session, 
F. E. Smith, appearing for the Times Book Club, stated that Doug- 
las’ explanation (as an imitation?) of the last line of his poem about 
“Love in a Garden” “was palpably untrue,” Hayes responded with 
the recitation of “a poem” by Swinburne and Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
No. 20 to show that “the jury could not judge the verses of poets 
from the standpoint of business men such as the jury and himself. 
Poets dealt with these matters in extravagant strain.””*° 
SisteR Mary Humiwiata 


*London Times, April 19, 1913, p. 4. 
10London Times, April 22, 1913, p. 4. 





CORRECTION 


In Professor Meisnest’s article on “The Lost Book of Privileges of Columbus 
Located and Identified” in the Huntington Library Quarterly August, 1949, Pp: 4o1- 
407, there appears the following statement: “About 1924 Henry E. Huntington 
was in London in search of valuable acquisitions to his library.” Robert O. Schad, 
Curator of Huntington Biographical Material, reports that information available at 
the Library indicates that Mr. Huntington was not in London in 1924; and, further- 
more, that the transaction which involved Mr. Huntington’s acquisition of the 
manuscript in question was negotiated at San Marino as indicated by the editorial 
note on page 404. Mr. Schad reports, incidentally, that it was not Mr. Huntington's 
custom to go abroad seeking acquisitions for his lirary. With very few exceptions 
his library was accumulated on the basis of offers submitted to him by printed or 
written description. He rarely made a practice of personally examining material in 
advance of purchase unless it was forwarded to him for inspection. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, preceded by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac SP “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 


precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 


ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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